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The Spanish conquistadores who discovered New Mexico 


were seeking fabled Cities of Gold. They found The 







Land of Enchantment, blessed by magnificent scenery, 


natural wonders and marvelous climate. Unspoiled by 













the passing of time, New Mexico is still The Land of 
Enchantment today, as it was four centuries ago. Its 
golden sunshine and turquoise skies, its Indians, its Old 
Spanish and Western atmosphere, all wait to welcome 
you. Plan to come and see it for yourself this year. 
The coupon below will bring you our colorful maps and 


booklet, “The Land of Enchantment”. Mail it pronto! 
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NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 1131, State Capite!l + Senta Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [) New booklet “Lond of Enchantment,” 
) Officio! Highwoy Map, |) New Mexico “Recreation Map.” 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR FREE BOOKLET AND MAPS PRONTO! 
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TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS FOR TESTING~ 
DS THIS ELEMENTARY BREAKFAST UNIT 


all who helped us. 





“‘T used the posters and ‘How the American 
Breakfast Has Come to Be’ in the fourth 
grade class. I found the interest to be very 
gratifying. The children seemed pleased 
with the word ‘pattern’ as they had ex- 
yemese in seeing their mothers use one. 

he attractive coloring and arrangements 
of serving of the foods in the pictures 
created an appetite in the children. This 
history of a good breakfast was also good 
as our spelling lessons have much to do 
with some of the subjects as: foods in 
various parts of the world and the growth 
of foods.” 





%& Based on recent tests made 
among 600 elementary teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors 
on this classroom material. 


Your classroom experiences help 
us to improve the materials each 
year. We continue to welcome 
your suggestions. Should you 
feel this material could be im- 
proved in order to be more help- 
ful to you, won’t you please 


Elementary Teacher 


“I have just received your material on 
teaching breakfasts. I think it is the best 
and most complete I have ever seen. It 
makes me want to start right in on a 
breakfast unit.”’ 

Elementary Teacher 


Test teaching units were sent to elementary teachers to learn 
what kind of classroom material they and their students 
would like, also to obtain constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of this teaching unit. Our sincere thanks to 


This is what teachers have said about the Breakfast Teaching Unit 
which they helped to test and to improve: 


“This material has been carefully exam- 
ined by both my pupils and myself in our 
one-room rural school of grades one 
through six. The children were very much 
interested in it and really asked questions. 
It seems to be very usable and very good.” 

Elementary Teacher 


“This unit was tried out in a fifth grade 
class of thirty-five pupils. The teacher’s 
manual was very helpful in outlining sug- 
gestions for presentation and discussions. 
A notation of the children’s breakfast 
habits, as suggested, was compared with 
the usual behavior of individual children 
in their manifestations of energies, efforts, 
and attitudes. This survey showed the 
NEED for instructing these children on 
the importance of a good breakfast. 


“The student’s folder, ‘A Good Breakfast 
for a Good Morning’ was of interest to 
the children. The text was simple enough 


facts abo 


spite uat “We found this material very compre- to be understood by fourth and fifth 
hensive and usable. Please let us know grade pupils, yet novel enough to appeal 
when they are available for school use.” to these in sixth grades. ‘Things To Do’ 
Elementary Principal is made up of worth-while activities.” 
Elementary Teacher 
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ITUTE, INC. _ ae 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me free one complete unit of the Elementary School Break- 
fast Teaching Material. 





Address 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





the betterment of national nutrition. 
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A research and educational endeavor devoted to | 
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The Spanish conquistadores who discovered New Mexico 
were seeking fabled Cities of Gold. They found The 
Land of Enchantment, blessed by magnificent scenery, 
natural wonders and marvelous climate. Unspoiled by 
the passing of time, New Mexico is still The Land of 

Enchantment today, as it was four centuries ago. Its i 


golden sunshine and turquoise skies, its Indians, its Old 











Spanish and Western atmosphere, all wait to welcome t/ 
you. Plan to come and see it for yourself this year. 
The coupon below will bring you our colorful maps and 


booklet, “The Land of Enchantment”. Mail it pronto! 
























Room 1131, Stete Capite!l + Sente Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: () New booklet “Land of Enchantment,” 
oO Highway Map, () New Mexico “Recrection Map.” 
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¥%& Based on recent tests made 
among 600 elementary teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors 
on this classroom material. 


‘Your classroom experiences help 
us to improve the materials each 
year. We continue to welcome 
your suggestions. Should you 
feel this material could be im- 
proved in order to be more help- 
ful to you, won’t you. please 
write us? 
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Ds THIS ELEMENTARY BREAKFAST UNIT 


Test teaching units were sent to elementary teachers to learn 
what kind of classroom material they and their students 


would like, also to obtain constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of this teaching unit. Our sincere thanks to 


all who helped us. 


This is what teachers have said about the Breakfast Teaching Unit 







which they helped to test and to improve: 


“‘T used the posters and ‘How the American 
Breakfast Has Come to Be’ in the fourth 
grade class. I found the interest to be very 
gratifying. The children seemed pleased 
with the word ‘pattern’ as they had ex- 
| per in seeing their mothers use one. 
he attractive coloring and arrangements 
of serving of the foods in the pictures 
created an appetite in the children. This 
history of a good breakfast was also good 
as our spelling lessons have much to do 
with some of the subjects as: foods in 
various parts of the world and the growth 

of foods.” 
Elementary Teacher 


“T have just received your material on 
teaching breakfasts. I think it is the best 
and most complete I have ever seen. It 
makes me want to start right in on a 
breakfast unit.” 

Elementary Teacher 


“‘We found this material very compre- 
hensive and usable. Please let us know 
when they are available for school use.” 
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ined by both my pupils and myself in our 
one-room rural school of grades one 
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habits, as suggested, was compared with 
the usual behavior of individual children 
in their manifestations of energies, efforts, 
and attitudes. This survey showed the 
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Plan your Program to reach parents, too. Spread vital knowledge 





Help prevent 
the loss 
of sixth-year 
molars 


oe 


about the importance of protecting permanent teeth! 


EALISTIC Dental Health programs in 

America’s classrooms can be a big factor 

in guarding against needless loss of children’s 
permanent teeth. 


Through effective use of Ipana’s 5-Way 
Dental Health Plan, you can teach your boys 
and girls to recognize and properly care for 
permanent teeth. The child is then more 
likely to carry home to the parent the value 
of prompt dental correction to avoid the loss 
of these teeth. 


And remember, these days many more fami- 
lies can have access to regular attention by the 
dentist. 


So give your boys and girls the benefit of 
this modern Plan with its emphasis on proper 
diet, home care of teeth and gums, and regu- 
lar visits to the dentist. This helpful material 
is yours for the asking. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below to. Educational Serv- 
ice Dept., Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N. Y. 





Products of Bristol-Myers 








Ipana and Massage 


























Fe SSS EG 
FREE! | | 
Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom use, includ- ! Educational Service Dept. NI-38, Bristol-Myers Co. | 
ing an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use coupon at the right. 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
ies | IPANA‘S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
& Please send me this Plan which includes: 
| Teacher's Manual Wall Chart | 
; | Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records | 
f | Dental Certificates Class Certificates | 
i | j 
: | NAME | 
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| SCHOOL ADDRESS H 
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EDUCATION... 
the beacon thot 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


lights the road te tomorrow 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on The History 


MINNESOTA 


W E ALL like to get out the family 

album once in a while, and if, 
when rummaging in the attic, we dis- 
cover such a treasure—banished by 
some ultramodernist—it’s as fasci- 
nating as the latest copy of Life or 
Holiday. 


of this page came out of the Owen 
Company family album. We’re shar- 
ing it with you partly for the fun 
you will get out of the turn-of-the- 
century styles (which doubtless had 
a very “new look” in their day) but 
also because it roused our curiosity 
and set us wondering how many em- 
ployees now with the company have 
been helping to put THE INsTRUCTOR 
into the hands of its readers, month 
after month, over a long period. 

Two of the men in this picture— 
DeWitt C. Bryant and Frank L. 
Kramer—are still actively at work in 
the company’s Composing Room aft- 
er fifty-one years of service; in the 
Subscription Department, Miss Clara 
Welch has a similar service record. 
Charles T. Lemen, superintendent of 
the plant for many years, and recent- 
ly retired, was an early Composing 
Room foreman; but from the very 
first issue of THE INsTRUCTOR he had 
helped with the mechanical produc- 
tion of the magazine, in the shop of 
the “Dansville Breeze.” 

You will be particularly interested 
to know that in the group picture the 
late Frederick A. Owen, founder of 
the company and its president until 


his death in 1935, is second from the 
left in the front row. He had started 
THe INstTRUCTOR in 1891 in the loft 
of a country store in South Dansville, 
sending it to Dansville to be put into 
type and to Rochester to be printed, 
Soon he moved his office to Dansville. 


operetta that : 
you devide not to use, The returned books must, of course, reach us in salable condition. Or The + picture reproduced at the top As the business expanded, larger 
ders countersigned by superintendent or principal will be sent on open account if you prefer. For 


quarters had to be found. The build- 
ing which is glimpsed in the picture 
above was erected in 1896, and al- 
though actually the fourth home of 
the company, it was the first to in- 
clude a printing plant. This building 
was soon enlarged, but by 1903 the 
cry again was, “More room!” The 
present plant, constructed at that 
time, is shown—together with a later 
addition—in the photograph below. 

Our records indicate that 68 per- 
sons now in the company’s employ 
have worked here for 10 years or 
more—3 employees for over 50 years, 
17 between 40 and 50 years, 15 be- 
tween 30 and 40, 16 between 20 and 
30, and 17 between 10 and 20. 

This signifies much, of course—in 
loyalty, in employee-management re- 
lations, in traditions of service and 
craftsmanship. However, included 
in the company’s valued personnel are 
many comparative newcomers. At 
present there are, altogether, 240 men 
and women in the various depart- 
ments. In addition, the company has 
representatives in virtually every 
county in the United States. 

Come and see us sometime, when 
you're traveling this way! 


of Science and the Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff 

of 1000 persons including educators of national and 

international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 

great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding op- 

_— portunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 

— There will be special courses and workshops for teachers 

eat in primary, secondary, and higher education. Counsel- 
: ing facilities for entering students. 


f First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 14 and 15. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 26. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Dean of Summer Session, 852 Administration Building. 


MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF 
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WINNER WITH ALL THE FAMILY! 


THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! ie . 


Whether you’re the server or receiver, you're 


Be 7-Up are proudly stated on the a cinch to score if there’s plenty of sparkling 
back of every bottle—“Contains car- 7-Up on hand. All ages like 7-Up for its 
bonated water, sugar, citric acid, bright, clean taste...its friendly cheer...the 
lithia and soda citrates. Flavor derived way 7-Up adds to the fun. That’s exactly 

ifrom lemon and lime oils.” why 7-Up is the all-family drink. 
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COPYRIGHT 1948 BY THE SEVEN.UP COMPANY 


YOU LIKE IT ii | | 
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A Geography Readiness 
Program 


GEOGRAPHY 
FOUNDATION 
SERIES 


By Poole, Barton, Baker 


Through the Day, Grade 1 
From Season to Season, Grade 2 
In Country and City, Grade 3 


Published late in 1947 
Winning nation - wide acclaim 


Features: A series of basal 
textbooks for the primary 
grades, simple foundational 
concepts systematically organ- 
ized and graded, content based 
on actual experiences of chil- 
dren, vocabulary controlled for 
ease in reading, beautiful four- 
colored illustrations. 


k kk 
- 1948 - 


Copyright Texthoohs 
THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH SERIES 


By Wilson - Almack - Bracken - 
Baker - Abbott - Pryor 


A Separate Book for 
Each Grade, 1 to 8 


" 
‘LIFE AND HEALTH 


By Wilson - Almack - Bracken 


Secondary School 
Health Education 


* 


OUR AMERICA 
By Melbo 


History and Social Studies 
Grade 4-5 


* 


The publishers welcome correspond- 
ence concerning your interest in the 
above books for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS - MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N.Y. 
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How Ane the Seeing Conditlous 
kn Your School? 


ALBERT EARLEY 
‘ Supervisor of Rural Schools, Sussex County, Delaware 


F IcuRES show that of 2,000,000 
children attending our American 
schools, 7 per cent had faulty vision 
when they entered school, 24 per cent 
when they were graduated from high 
school, and 31 per cent when they 
were graduated from college. What 
are the causes of these appalling con- 
ditions? As a schoolman, I charge 
schools with a major share of the re- 
sponsibility. 

I have worked in four states, and I 
have visited schools, Colleges, and uni- 
versities in other states and countries. 
Frequently I have found that not only 
the control of the light is poor, but 
the illumination itself is inadequate. 

Daylight should not be obstructed 
from the room by curtains, plants, or 
other decorations. Screens should be 
taken down at the end of the fly sea- 
son. Glass should be kept clean. 

Window shades aré more important 
than most people realize. There should 
be two shades of a neutral color at 
each window, hung so that the upper 
one can be pulled to the top and the 
lower one pulled to the bottom. The 
shades should be made of closely wov- 
en, durable material, wide enough to 
exclude light from the sides. 


CONTROL OF LIGHT 


To ensure maximum light on the 
inner side of the room, shades should 
be drawn over the upper portion of 
the glass area only when necessary 
for diffusing direct sunlight. On the 
lower portion of the glass area, shades 
should be drawn only when it is 
necessary to diffuse direct sunlight, to 
reduce glare from the sky or adjacent 
buildings, or to equalize light in vari- 
ous parts of the room. 

Windows should reach to within 
six inches of the ceiling and the glass 
area should be at least 18 per cent of 
the floor area’if the windows are three 
feet above the floor, or 16 per cent 
if the windows are four feet above 
the floor. It has generally been rec- 
ommended that all windows should 
be at the left, but authorities are 
coming to feel that windows at the 
back and the right side are also def- 
initely advisable, 

Daylight from windows, supple- 
mented by artificial light, should pro- 
vide at least thirty foot-candles on 
each desk in regular classrooms, and 
a minimum of forty foot-candles on 
desks in classrooms for partially see- 
ing children. 

Light should always be diffused; 
there should never be an exposed 
light source. The minimum size for 
globes énclosing 300- to 500-watt 
lamps should be eighteen to twenty- 
two inches. Semidirect lighting 
should throw from 60 per cent to 90 
per cent.of the light toward the ceil- 
ing and the rest downward. 


Lights should be placed well above — 


the normal line of vision and against 
a light background. For the average 
classroom, there should be at least six 
lights of 500 watts each arranged in 
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two rows. There should be a switch 
for each row of lights, because fre- 
quently only the lights farthest from 
the windows are needed. 

A good plan for controlling lights 
is to put a lighting indicator in each 
classroom on the side farthest from 
the windows, and appoint a pupil 
monitor to watch it, and adjust the 
amount of light accordingly. 


OTHER VISUAL FACTORS 


There is a close relationship be- 
tween lighting, vision, and posture. 
Desk tops should be adjustable, or else 
they should have an angle of eighteen 
and one-half degrees with the hori- 
zontal. It is advisable to have the 
desks turned at an angle of about 
thirty degrees away from the win- 
dows, to bring light from behind the 
left shoulder and avoid glare. 

Light-colored desk tops and light- 
colored walls and ceilings help to 
raise the general level of brightness 
throughout a room. This minimizes 
excessive contrasts between light and 
dark areas. 

There is a direct correlation be- 
tween lighting and paint; thus colors 
should be cheerful, pleasing, and 
highly reflective. The uses of each 
room, its location in the building, 
and the climate and latitude should 
be taken into consideration before 
selecting color schemes. 

Green glass chalkboards are superi- 
or to the conventional blackboards 
for eye comfort. According to tests 
made by the General Electric Com- 
pany, the eye fatigue which comes 
from looking at white markings on a 
black background starts after about 
thirty minutes of normal classroom 
use, whereas a green background with 
white markings can be used for at 
least two hours before eye fatigue 
starts. Moreover, green glass absorbs 
about 30 per cent less light in the 


classroom; therefore its use is strong- . 


ly urged by the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 

One thing can be done in any 
school to lessen eye fatigue: the 
teachers can use yellow chalk on their 
blackboards. By experimenting, it 
has been found that yellow writing 
on blackboards has a much greater 
visibility than white writing. 

Too frequently health instruction 
consists of mere book work, but we 
need action, not theories. With those 
things which are practicable and 
available, let’s protect our children’s 
precious eyesight now! 


AuTHor’s Note: I wish to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
to the Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 
and to Mr. Walter Aldridge, lighting en- 
gineer of the Delaware Power and Light 
Company, for many helpful suggestions; 
to Dr. Elizabeth Phillips, President of 
the Delaware Society of Optometrists, 
for statistics; to Mr. Willard Allphin 
for information about wall colors and 
the light monitor. I am also indebted 
to the Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
and the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness for information 
contained in their publications. 








BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Master 


= 3] The finest and only ag: 
thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fasci: 
for pupils. 1600 subjects, 
374 actual photographs jp 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals, 
Special selection of 27 birg 
‘| pictures $1.00. Progres. 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus. 
tries, Copper; Coal, Lam. 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete, 
‘ Send for Catalog with Prices, 
COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s* x 11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 25c each. 5 for $1.00, 


COLOR CHART—Visual education for all ages. 2% 
natural color subjects. 40 pictorial pages, 24 x 36 inches, 
of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, 
Shells, ete. With metal stand, $40.00. Substantial redue. 
tion to schools and libraries. Write for illustrated folder, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 876 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, lil, 


CLOSING DAY BOOKS 


This new and revised (1943) 
illustrated edition has 370 
pages of selected and original 
material for grammar schools, 
high schools and colleges. 
Partial contents—Valedictor- 
ies, Histories, Prophecies, 
Baccalaureate Sermons, Class 
Plays, Class Poems, Novel 
programs, Minstrels, Mottoes 
and many other features. 

Cioth, Price $2.00 

Paper, $1.25, postpaid 
Other Closing Day books available— 


CLOSING DAY ENTERTAINMENT. 125 pages of 
attractive material for closing day 5 primary, ele 
ae and ungraded schools. Price 50 cents. 














TH LAST HALF-DAY IN THE DISTRICT 
SCHOC L. Comic entertainment for 9 boys and 12 
girls, or more, if desired. Price 35 cts. 
THE PRIZE ESSAY. 2 ACT COMEDY FOR 9 
FEMALES—Price 25 cts. 
Write for 88 page Buying o—-. of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. Sent on request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


CHICAGO 





1634 INDIANA - 








uit? 


For Children 


¢o™ 


@® EASTER FUN - - = $1.00 

@® RAINY DAY FUN - - $1.00 

@ CHRISTMAS FUN - - $1.00 

@ SUMMER FUN - - - $1.00 
OR 

ALL FOUR KITS - = $3.50 

Perfect for five- to nine-year-olds, All the child 


needs are blunt scissors, paste and crayons. Teach- 

ers like them for creative holiday art ideas, cut pa- 

per projects,room decoration and for gifts and prizes. 
Write for descriptive material. 


Mani-Lee Cnratta 


BOX 95 
LEETSDALE - PENNSYLVANIA 


TEACHERS. ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«++ START NOW 
























@ The only HOME STUDY music school offering 
all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 
fers YOU the opportunity to make + * 
vancement in the musical arts. Check courses 
which interested and mail coupon for FREE SAM. 
PLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. 
0 Piano © Normal Piano —) Pub. School Music— 
Adv. (Choral Conducting 0 Ear Training & Sight 
jo O Voice O History & Analysis of Music 
O Harmony 0 Arranging 0 Ady. Composition 
O Violin OCornet (© Trumpet—aAdyv. [ Clarinet 
0) Saxophone ( Guitar ( Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E5, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 





Name. 
Address 
City ee -_ 
Music experience 
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The discovery of salt is ob- 
scure. 


When it was found, primi- 
tive man soon learned that it 
was an excellent method of 
keeping spoilage from start- 
ing in foods. The cave people 
sprinkled salt abundantly on 
their meats and fish. 




































































4G. 


In the West, pioneers looked 
for salt deposits and often 
towns were erecied by their 
sites. 


Extracting was a long and 
dangerous job, and many 
famed pioneers were killed 
by Indians while working 
their deposits or hunting new 
ones. 


5. 


It was while Napoleon was 
waging his war in Europe that 
the most important preserv- 
ing discovery was made. 


The Emperor offered 12,000 
francs for a preserving meth- 
od so that food might be car- 
ried into battle. 





2. 6 
@ 
Early American pioneers used : 
salting as their primary meth- Monsieur Appert, a candy 
en od of food preservation. maker, won the award. 
‘ His discoveries laid the 
Wherever they went, this ¢ 
1.00 substance often was extract- ae for the entire can- 
1.00 ed from earth, or sea water. ning industry. 
1.00 The salting process is known He found that if an airtight 
1.00 as “curing.” container were boiled the cor- 
rect length of time, the food 
3.50 inside would keep. 
child 
‘each- 
at pa- 
rizes. 
NIA 
| 3. 7, 
New Englanders extracted e 
salt from the ocean. Since Appert’s discoveries, 
They filled wooden tanks canning has become the most 
with sea water, allowing it to common and the best method 
v evaporate somewhat, then of food preservation. 
heated the remainder in It has almost completely 
fering shallow stone containers. replaced more primitive 
nt ad- This procedure left the salt methods. The single largest 
sam content. maker of cans for food is 
ab . American Can Company. 
Sight —= > 
ieee AEE FINS 
arinet 
ORY 
4 
. at AMERICAN CAN COMPANY You have told us that these advertisements have proved 
ame New York + Chicago ~- - San Francisco of such wide interest and value to you that we have 
— acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 
— CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
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WONDERFUL 
WYOMING~ 


Summer 
ta, School 






Coolest Summer School in America 


1948 Program 
Full Quarter Ten Weeks 


First Term June 14 to July 16 
Second Term July 19 to Aug. 20 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in Education, Liberal Arts, Commerce 
and Industry, Engineering, Law and 
Agriculture. 


Bachelors, Masters, Doctors Degrees 

FEATURES —International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Science Camp, Workshops in Cur- 
riculum, Elementary, Secondary, School 
Administration, Recreation, Community- 
School, and Resource-Use. 


Combine Recreation with Study 
Sixteen Tours including Yellowstone, 
Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier National 
and Black Hills Parks—Recreation 
Camp, Riding Academy, Western Lore. 


UNIVERSITY oF | 
WYOMING —~ 
LARAMIE | WYOMING- 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Be  inninnenmntinrnnennmanenie, 
City and State............... 
Special Interest... 




















PS SSSESESE EERE SLR E ESR E RE EE 2 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 


: FOR TEACHERS 


Sema, Temple pubvessiy offers a wide 
ection of qretuate and undergraduate 
Courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for 
a degree, you will find that the Temple 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational op- 
rtunities. You'll enjoy spending a@ 
wmmer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug.6 
® Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept.i7 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
dists she course: to be offered during the 1948 Sum- 
mer — —..5 —? fice of ae, Registrar, 
4 ontgomery , 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


CCCTTTCCTSCS TSS S STOO OCU OU NUNN 








Education Through Play! 
FOX-BLOX 


@ Original Entire-Class Project Blocks o> 

Children To Play Together and Learn By A 7 

Doing. One set enough for class to construct Walk- 

In Playhouse to hold 10 children. All-Wood — Self- 

Locking — No Bolts, $145.00 F.O.B, Battle Creek. 
Write for Complete Information 


FOX-BLOX aarti BRK Wien 











HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Pege CHILDREN who make the 
#1 basket on this page will like to 
try to invent other baskets. They 
will want to choose their own colors. 
Folding the paper teaches them to 
follow directions. 


Page A WORD of caution should be 
42 given to the teacher who uses 
paper cutting as an art medium. The 
pasting of many small pieces of pa- 
per is too time-consuming and not 
free enough in movement for small 
children. To make cutting less work, 
several kite shapes may be cut at one 
time from paper that is not too thick. 

If the allover designs suggested in 
the last paragraph are made, they 
should be put on a very large paper 
with the help of several children. The 
result may be used for a week as a 
decorative wall hanging. Children like 
to have designs and pictures in a 
room changed frequently. 


Page AFTER making the rabbit bas- 
“° ket, children will like to substi- 
tute chickens for the rabbits. Some 
will like to draw gay-colored imag- 
inary birds instead of rabbits. 


wese INVITATIONS to a_ school 
program or party may be made 
egg-@haped, and decorated. The de- 
signs on this page may encourage the 
children to do original things. 

Real eggs may be decorated. The 
children of all grades will like to draw 
designs on the eggs with their wax 
crayons and then dip them into dye. 
An egg with yellow and red crayon 
designs on it will look beautiful 
dipped in blue or turquoise or purple. 
Another pleasing combination is an 
egg with red and purple designs dipped 
in pale green, yellow, or turquoise. 


Page MAKING woven hats is an ac- 
tivity that provides amusement 
at home, contributes to a costume 
for a play, or supplies a novelty to 
sell at a church bazaar. Girls in 
seventh and eighth grades could make 
hats for themselves in the same way 
that the dolls’ Easter bonnets were 
made. They should have the teacher’s 
encouragement and plenty of imagi- 
nation. Boys may follow up this art 
activity by making caricatures. 


Pages CHILDREN may look at the 
_— picture on page 48 and model 
a duck out of clay. This is excellent 
for a first lesson in clay modeling be- 
cause the duck is easier to make than 
an arimal with four legs. 

The child proceeds as follows after 
the teacher has demonstrated. Roll a 





piece of clay into a very crude ball 
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JOY OF MODELING Ai Geld Modal art products are a joy to use. 





Clayola especially, because this mate. 
rial is instantly ready to shape itself into a}. 
sorbing objects that are useful or decorative, o; 
dramatize a correlating study. No preliminary 
kneading, rolling or squeezing, and no subsequent 
firing are necessary. Waterproof, stainless and 
harmless, Clayola is permanently plastic and may 
be used over and over again. Available in sets 
of quarter-pound pieces in solid or assorted 
color, or in bricks of 1 or 5 pounds. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥, 


9 





Write Stories | 0! tologe of Cdeatim 


Preparation for Teaching 


Mrs. Blanchard had Nursery School, Kind Primary and U 
=" 3A that SELL Elementary Grades, dren's demonstration school 
and On Chi ’s lovely North 


FREE 


criticism and 


Fisusler Inethtute: Dept, 144. 120 8. LaSalle St., Chicage 2, lilinels | Edna Dea 


expla- 
manuscript sales service. : Waret mareenal COLLEG 


Summer term: June 21, Fall term: Sept. 20. Write 
for catalog. 


si ve 
or observation center. icago 
got a ogbotentinl chock THE FIRST ree Shore near lake. Beginning classes and specially de- 
ne ice —_ Sere mgt Landen, signed courses for teachers and college graduates. 


E OF EDUCATION 
Baker, Pres. Box 814¢C Evanston, Ill. 








Get this Latest Book on.. 






@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children which makes it easy for any teacher to de- 
velop a successful rythym band. Simple—practical— 
built on Ludwig’s long experience .. . This new hand- 
somely illustrated book contains full information on 





Look TO LUDWIG 


& LUDWIG 
for Rhythm Band In- 
struments, NOW READY! 


As the largest producer 
of rhythm band outfits, 
Ludwig & Ludwig is now 
able to take care of the 
tremendous demand for 
this type of equipment. 
Outfits of different sizes 
are all readily available. 
Get the complete story of 
this fascinating musical 
development. Send for 
the Free Booklet today. 














RHYTHM BANDS 52°)". & 


newest Ludwig equipment. 


Complete Outfits 
$8.65 up 


Send coupon now for your 
copy of this handsome, new, | 
illustrated book free and 
without obligation. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Division of C. G. Conn Ltd. 


o-oo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe ee oe oe ee oe oe Se ee ee q 

LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 1101 East Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, ind., Dept. 319! 

Puiu obligation please send me your new book on Rhythm 
8. 
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poe shape. (Don’t roll it too much, for The Dutch cap, besides being of pecially if the hair is made yellow. drawing they lose interest in the next 
ste ak the-children’s hands are hot and they | help in drawing the Dutch girl, will These: lines can be orange, brown, or grade, 
tive, or the clay to the cracking point.) aid children in drawing all sorts of black. If black is used for outlining If the shoes are made very large, 
iminary § pull the bill out of the lump. If chil- | hoods and caps. It shows how to the entire figure, it is all right for the the Dutch children shown here can 
sequent Bt dcen pull off a piece and then stick make a cap come down over part of lines in the hair. If it is used in hair be modeled out of clay. Originality 
a fe. it on for a bill, have them do it over. the hair. alone, it stands out too plainly. can creep into the modeled figures in 
in sets MH Pull the clay out a little at the back The face shows children a very Many children paint two light-blue several ways. The girl may hold a 
ssorted B of the duck to make a semblance of a simple way to draw eyes, nose, and spots in the face for eyes. Encourage goose or a bunch of tulips. The boy 
tail. mouth. Our pupils find the nose them to make dark lines as shown may be placed on a clay base with a 
ON Here is a simple way to proceed more successful, however, if they here. The two ‘pale-blue spots may goose on the base. A girl and boy may 
dated with painting the duck. Have each suggest it with one curved line, in- suffice in grade two, but by the time be placed on one clay base. If these 
child very quickly cover the entire stead of two dots. children reach March in grade three, clay figures are made large and solid 
duck. with yellow paint on the same Some children will learn much they need to learn to draw faces bet- enough, they can be decorated and 
day that he makes the duck. from the lines drawn in the hair, es- ter. Unless they make progress in face used as book ends. 








The next day’s painting gives him 
the opportunity to be original in 
choosing color and design. The teach- 
er may have at hand red, blue, green, 
and orange paints. She may draw 
some zigzags on the blackboard, some 
stripes, and some rows of dots as sug- 
gestions for designs. The child will 
add his ideas. The children may model 
ducks turning their heads in different 
directions. 

Some children will like to model 
a duck ‘something like the one in the 
upper left corner of page 49. He 
should have a base under him instead 
of feet. The base may be painted 
blue and have several water lilies mod- 
eled and stuck onto it. Some children 
model a long strip of clay and paint it 
blue. On this they make three or four 
ducks. Sometimes the front one is : a y 
largest and each one behind it is a Pl Se 
little smaller. 

For another lesson, model an imagi- 
nary bird, different from the duck. 
Some children will place the bird on 
a gay nest. Some will put a topknot 
on its head. 





RC fe t RECORD LIBRARY : = 


Pages WHEN young children sew, 
yarn seems to be a good mate- 
rial for two reasons: it is easier for 
them to handle than thread in a small 
. needle; the result is more flattering 
> because the yarn edge is decorative. 
Making things out of feed sacks is 
a color problem in these respects: 
(1) The black or navy blue yarn on 
5D the edge of a red bib gave one effect. 
schoo When white was used instead of black, 







a | 
A BASIC MUSIC LIBRARY i 
FOR THE CLASSROOM ) 


21 Albums ... 83 Records 


qs 


iy ae it gave an entirely different effect, : - 570 Compositions ty 
Fas : ) 
Write even though material in the two bibs . © Rhythms © Folk Songs © Indian Music | #f 
ON was the same. (2) Some children no- ® Listening * Christmas Songs 
im, tl. 


A practical and economical ) 
buy for every school ee ee ee 


ticed that when pale blue appeared in 
the pattern of the cloth, an inter- 
esting effect was obtained by repeat- 
ing tRe pale blue in the choice of yarn. 
(3) In making hot-dish holders, the 
children enjoyed using yellow yarn on 
blue and red material, turquoise yarn 
on yellow and orange material. They 
looked at the results of their class- 
mates’ work, and so learned from the 
efforts of others as well as from their 
own. 

It was a good problem because 
there were choices but not too many 
choices. Children learn by choosing 
one out of four things or one out 
of three. Gradually they learn to 
choose one out of nine or ten. 

It was an art problem in *good 
taste because the articles were not 
overdecorated. One mother told me 
that the apron her child made was her 
favorite because it was simple, it was 
long enough, and it fitted her. 


* Singing * Singing Games * Patriotic Songs . 


® Rhythm Bands a 





YOU CAN’T BUY A BETTER VALUE 
This RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary 
Schools is priced to make it easily within the budget 
of every school. Recordings are made by the latest 
electronic methods developed by RCA. Records 
are nonbreakable and long-wearing. 

For free descriptive literature, write: Edu- 


cational Sales, Dept. 46C, RCA Camden,N. J. 


Victrola T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


These 370 basic compositions were especially selected 
and organized by teachers for teachers as an integral 
part of the elementary school curriculum. 


The 83 records are contained in 21 albums. Bound 
in each album are comprehensive notes for teachers 
applying specifically to teaching suggestions for each 
record. This is the first time such a comprehensive 
library of records has ever been recorded and assem- 
bled in one convenient unit. The’artists are outstand- 


ing in the instrumental and vocal fields. 
. 





The New RCA Victrola 


classroom phonograph 
EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, W. J. 


Cap 


This RCA classroom phonograph 
(Senior Model 66 ED) plays 12-inch or 10-inch records. 
Has “Golden Throat” tone system. “Silent Sapphire” 
pickup. Separate tone controls for bass and treble. 
Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed back. Hand 
holes for convenience in carrying. 


ny THE front-view fishing boat 

will be a big help not only in 
drawing one just like it, but in draw- 
ing other boats that children decide 
to make in months to follow. 





75 
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Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level and in sight of perpetual snow, has 
a superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate and 
recreational advantages are combined 
with excellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New permanent 
housing facilities are now available. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 21 to July 23 
duly 26 to August 27 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
Education, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography, Geology, History, 
Home Economics, Journalism, Library 
Science, Law, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, creative 
arts program, and conferences. 


UNIVERSITY 
5 rN COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


For complete information, write to 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. T 
Name......... 
St. and No 
City and State... siapbienaeianieiaaagtiai 
Early Application for Admission | is Advised 























Each set bas four 18 x 28 inches d panels, 

ted in outline and keyed. Bril tt colored paper 
‘or cutting and pasting. 
Map No. s—Peltdiend Features Map No.3—Chief Industries 
Map No.2—Physical Features Map No. oo We 

Set No, 722. Mexico, Central 

76 cts., postpaid 

Other sets available are: United States, South America, 
nea pag and Africa. Each set 76 ets. postpaid. 


mE Ene of eve 9000 


feaonina a heure. free on request, 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


INDIANA - CHICAGO 


1634 











LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of wus. 
Do you i an emusing one? Send it 
to =: all , if it is published, we will 
pay you one doller. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Lef’s, Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


Our neighbors, the Browns, left 


. their small son, James Lee, in our care 


while they went on a trip. I baked a 
coconut cake for our supper one night 
and at the same time baked a tiny 
cake for James Lee. He solemnly ate 
every crumb and, by way of hinting 
for more cake, he exclaimed, “I really 
believe you're the best cook I ever 
tasted in my life!” 

Laura A. JAYNES 

Clifton, Colorado 


My three-year-old niece was watch- 
ing her mother plant her hotbed. 
After the peppers were sown, Frances 
picked up a package of seeds and 
said, “Salt now, Mother?” 

MaupE MELLOR 
Ainsworth, Nebraska 


Lucy, aged six, was giving her 
father a singing lesson, during the 
course of which he pulled her onto 
his lap. She objected primly, “Daddy, 
do you think it’s quite proper for the 
pupil to hold his music teacher on 
his lap?” 

Mase C. OLSON 
Portland, Oregon 


In a rural school, children take 
turns acting as inspectors. One eve- 
ning one of the pupils said to his 
mother, “I’m a suspector. The chil- 
dren hold out their hands and I sus- 
pect them.” 

D. H. Weser 
Falls City, Nebraska 


One day the class was reading the 
story of a caravan traveling across the 
desert in ancient Egypt. 

,“What is a caravan?” I asked. 
“Can you define that word?” 

In a ten-year-old’s modern terms, 
Harry answered, “It’s a kind of con- 
voy.” 

MyrTLeE CHANCE 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The first grade was studying ani- 
mals at the zoo. Someone mentioned 
the peacock and since many of the 
children had never seen a peacock, the 
teacher asked who could describe it. 
Mildred volunteered and said, “A 
peacock is a big chicken all dressed up 
in oversized feathers.” 

JENNIE MEWHINNEY 
Beechhurst, New York 
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THESE THREE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
| INTERCULTURAL ACTIVITY BOOKS | 
Book |. THE NEW EUROPE (Copyright 1948) 
| Book ti. GOOD NEIGHBORS ALL. (Mexico, Contral, 
South America, and the WEST INDIES) 
| Book 11, OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
| Sha Saint pert, “piieiante c. Sinkooes | 
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The Children’s Corner 


Beginning with this issue, we 
shall cease publication of “The 
Children’s Corner.” During the 
more than eight years of its 
existence it has included verse 
= children of all grades from 

1 over the United States and 
from a few foreign countries. 
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AY YOU *540°° 


- NINETY DAYS HAPPY 
PLEASANT VACATION WORK 


Enjoy a profitable vacation. Earn at least $540 for 90 days’ 
work (or $2400 for 300 days’ work). Your intelligence, edu- 
cational training and interest in people make this field ideal 
for your immediate success. Patriotic, interesting work with 
established 37-year-old company. 


WE TRAIN You You need no experience. We train you, equip and prepare you for quick 
suceess. You earn the day you start to work. Our methods should bring 
you much more than the $540 which I guarantee for 90 days’ work. 


MEET NEW PEOPLE-—-MAKE MONEY }*° :*.,""° 


healthful vacation and earn at the same time. We pay your fare—no red tape. Meet 
new people, broaden your outlook. Learn why teachers like you delight in this work. 


Others will tell you their success methods. Write today. 


EDUCATORS ASS’N, Commercial Publishers 
307 Fifth Ave., Dept, I-F, New York City 











































Every school and home should know 


‘The Perr Pictures 


We want our children to become familiar with the best in poetry and 
prose—why not with the best in art? 


So inexpensive that every child can afford, and should have, a collec. 
tion of his very own. 


TWO CENT SIZE, 5% x 8. ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3%. 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 beautiful art subjects, each 5% x 8, or 
30 especially selected for children. 


For SPRING BIRD STUDY. A set of 25 common birds, in colors, 
size 7 x 9, with a brief description of each, for $1.00. Very instructive. 


66-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. This catalogue is an education in itself. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


CAST 









DESIGNS is adding dignity to 
yo PROJECTS: EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Send only 10c for Easter Unit. 


PROJECT and IDEA FOLIOS 
Foll of ideas and projects in 
step-by-step form, 

No. 1 Folio, Lower Grades 
No. 2 Folio, Upper Grades 
Per Folio, only $1.00. Dept. I-21 


MERICAN CRAYON componu 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
mame of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. Ti. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 
Orietqaters of, the Bad Cap ant Gs Gown 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary . Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 


Suffolk Teachers’ Bureau 


Rosece C. Craft, Proprietor 
Formerly District Superintendent of Schools 
PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y 


ds itions E 
Agencies: 535 Filth Ave. Recommends to ay : poqruhase 
HOME OFFICE: F 
. 28 ©. JACKSON Bivo, New York City + Hyde “Appreciate your help in securing Teachers.” 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. —Supv. Prin. 
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ara, Saas TEACHERS COME WEST— 
4 5 @ 1000's of teachers and supervisors needed for entire West, 
COCK ve thi TEACHERS including Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. Unex- 
; Dragos” celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc- 
hae cessful in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M—NATA. 


TEACHERS AGENCY Everyone knows how great is > need for 

teachers in every 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. Each executive in order to help the pS in his 
Chicago 4, Illinois 














charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement to 
teachers. pny at Fina eet yn pe te 
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We recommend for officially ed vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 


Member N. A.T. A. 
33 years’ superior placement service 


Established 1874 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all departments. 
Unlimited opportunities throughout the West. Enroll 
now for 1948 vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


PAUL YATES ™ "ts <Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


23 East Jackson, Chicago 4 
Dept. N Esta Paiehed S008 


East, West, North, South! There are no better schools in the 

U.S.A. than those with which we work. | Member N.A.T.A. 

25 East Jackson Bivd. - Chicago, Mlinois 

Per cncstlont enlestes On positions, orme on Oe Sunshine States. 

TEACHERS, NOTICE! ERE ENROLLMENT, 
SouTnv HWEST T TEACHERS’ » AGENCY, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement b in the 

Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work the West tally. We wal wake'te fae wor Non piec- 
tares from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free euroliment. Once s member always « member. 
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MARCH 17 reminds us that the Irish 
start many things. That word “Tory,” 
so commonly considered of British ori- 
gin, was first applied to dispossessed 
Irish in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Tae Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition presents a clear and scholarly 
definition of the word Tory as it does of 
100,000 other terms. 


OPP 


PARADOX? Ohio has the most farms 
producing wheat—but Kansas produces 
the most wheat... 


READING insurance policy is available 
for future high school students. Issued 
in the form of Easy GrowTH in Reap- 
ING, it offers full coverage against reading 
problems in other subjects. 


atid 


AMERICAN rooftree is off to a better 
start this year with proposed production 
of 850,000 new homes in 1948. 


ad 


GENERATIONS of alert teachers have 
made arithmetic meaningful by using 
beads, sticks, apples, shells, etc. Now, 
teachers may have real arithmetic ma- 
nipulative devices — NUMBER AS THE 


Cump Srzs Ir. . 


ASTROLOGY niay be “stuff and non- 
sense”; yet, in these literate United 
States, 25,000 people earn livings by it. 
td 
LEAVE it to the ladies to do the really im- 
portant things. Not only do they make 
85% of all retail purchases, but also they 
contribute babies to the nation at the 
rate of more than five per minute. 
; “sa 


BURNING issue of 1932 was Japan’s ag- 

gression in Manchuria. Sixteen years 

later, Manchuria is again Chinese. 

Wortp Nerauzors Topay, a geography 

text-workbook for Grade 6, is replete 

with information on the world of 1948. 
PF 


GIRLS, don’t sigh for a knight of old. That 
our own men are bigger and better is 
proved by actual test. The average 
American soldier could not fit into a suit 
of armor of the Middle Ages. 
a a 

88.8% of all middle-class American 
urban homes have a 
Bible. Undoubtedly, a 
large percentage of 
those Bibles were pub- 
lished by Wryston, 
one of the largest book 
and Bible houses in 
the world. 


oe 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tre Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
would like to do so, but don’t know 
exactly how to go about it. Here are 
a number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Susmrr MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 844” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

f you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Be sure that 
your name and address are on the 
back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by April first for the Septem- 
ber issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INsTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club” 
and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to the spe- 
cific directions given in those depart- 
ments. ' 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 
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T, FASTEST-GROWING 
for CHILDREN 


48 BIG Pages of Fun, Fact and Fiction 


THE MAGAZINE THAT 


@ “IR.” HELPS TEACHERS. 

It enables you to direct play easily 
and systematically with stories, 
toys to make, puzzles, games, 
sewing lessons, tiny tot features, 
cooking features, parties, songs, 
reviews, and many other features. 


@ “JR.” IS INSTRUCTIVE. 
Science, history, geography, na- 
ture, famous people, music and art 
appreciation and many other sub- 
jects are covered. 


@ “JR.” BUILDS CHARACTER. 

Leading educators, who plan and 
edit every page, know what in- 
terests youngsters and-builds good 


TEACHES AS IT ENTERTAINS 


“Jr.” provides boys and girls with a planned 
play program. It is full of creative craft 
activities designed to build scholarship, 
leadership and character. 

In just fifteen months, the circulation of 
“Jr.” has increased from a few thousand to 
more than 85,000 paid subscriptions. 

Many parents and teachers use it a¢ a 
guide each month. 

Teachers have voluntarily hailed ‘‘Jr.” as 
America’s finest magazine for boys and 
girls from two to the teens. “ "Jr.’ is superior 
in scope and direction” ...‘*Your magazine 
ranks at the top”... “ ‘Jr.’ is excellent!” 





citizenship. 


@ “JR.” 1S BEAUTIFUL. 

The four-color lithographed cover 
is so delightful you will want to 
frame it each month. 















EDITORS OF on 
Managing Editor Edit ~ 
ADELE M. RIES, A.8, Wnmven a nard 

iam E. Studiey Fellow Gienn O ao 
Executive Editorial Board Gloria Chandien 
PAUL WITTY, Ph.D. Netalie Cole 
z sor of Education Kate Kelly 
poss SNYDER, D. Ed. tou LaBrant 

Professor of Education Alice Livaright 
ma THEMAN, Ph.D. ‘ason Monro 
bs stant Professor of Edy, Sdne Sterli 
ARTHA MOLER, M.A. 4. G. Umés ~~! 
Master of Arts in Child Development Jennie Wolie 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


"JR." MAGAZINE 
812 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


CO) Enclosed find 10 cents to cover mailing cost of a copy of “Jr.” (60 cents at newsstands) 


C) Enclosed find payment for subscription to “Jr.” 


1 Year (10 issues) $5.00 


3 Years (30 issues) $10.00 


Name....+« SOCORRO HEHE EEE H EEE EEE EEE MEER EEEEEEHEEH HEE EEEEEEE EOE eeete 
Address eeeee COCR O RHEE E EEE HE OEE EEE EEE EE EHEE HEHE HEHEHE EEE EOE EHE eeeeseeesene 
GP secccssics Pececeerocvcrccssorccocseces ZOBR oc cecccccvcececess SeMtB.cccccccere 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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OF THE NEW D-15 


300 and more copies from each original. 

Up to 140 copies per minute. 

Copies up to 4 colors in a single operation. 

Requires no stencils or mats. 

Copies on paper varying in weight from tissue to card stock. 
Delivers copies face up. 

Copies forms any size from 3” x 5” to 92" x 14”, 


Originals may be filed and re-used until entire ink supply 
is exhausted. 


Requires only one turn of the handle. 
Copies direct from original writing, typing or drawing. 
Equipped with convenient 3-digit reset counter. 


Simple, speedy liquid and pressure control assures uni- 
formly bright copies. 


Reversible feeding mechanism handles long and short 
copies. 

Receiving tray serves as self-cover when machine is idle. 
Simple, positive master attachment. 

Durable hammered grey finish; non-corrosive, stainless- 
steel parts. 
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DIRECT PROCESS LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 


The new D-15 by Ditto is truly teacher’s pet. And small wonder. 
Without use of stencils or mats, you can copy anything written, 
printed, typed or drawn in one to four colors. Maps, lesson forms, 
illustrated outlines and scores of other jobs ... can be copied quickly 
on this streamlined Direct Process Liquid Duplicator (with a single 
turn of the handle). Master can be filed and re-used. Teachers and 
schools everywhere have welcomed the new D-15 with open arms. 
You'll understand why after a demonstration. Arrange for one now. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon. 


DITTO, INC., 603 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


10 NEW WORKBOOKS FOR USE ON LIQUID TYPE MACHINES 


To further simplify your teaching job, 
Ditto offers 10 new classroom work- 
books for use on all liquid type ma- 
chines. Edited and compiled by leaders 
in the field of education, these new 
Ditto workbooks will help streamline 
your classroom procedure. Send for 
them today. 





DITTO, Inc., 603 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
( ) Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 


( ) Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type Duplicators 
(Note these will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 





IN THE GREENHOUSE 


Perhaps this happy little girl Why are greenhouses made of 
is moving potted plants to make glass? What kind of plants and 
more room for the Easter lilies. flowers grow in greenhouses? 
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EASTER TIME 









































USING AN EASTER PICTURE 


Window-shopping at this season is an 
experience known to all. The children 
will want to discuss the things in this 
window, as well as the gifts which they 
have seen in the stores about town. The 


questions below will stimulate conversa- 
tion. Giving names to the persons in 
the picture will enliven oral and written 
stories. It will be fun to invent dia- 
logue and to dramatize the incident. 





-workshop is like? 





1. Why have the children stopped here? 

2. What do you think they are saying? 

3. Have you ever helped the Easter Bunny? 

4. Did you color eggs, or make a gift for someone? 


5. What do you imagine the Easter Bunny's 








The children will enjoy writing stories and verses about the 
Easter Bunny. They will like to draw a store window, too. 








A VERSE TO READ 


Ho! for the Easter Bunny 
Who hurries past—Hop! Hop! 
Bright eggs he brings and other things 
We see in every shop. 
Thank you, dear Easter Bunny, 
For pretty eggs so gay, 
And thank you for the baskets 
You fill for Easter Day. 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
YOUR OWN SLIDES 


A committee of elementary 
teachers in the upper grades of 
E School had arranged for a 
conference with me to learn more 
about making audio-visual mate- 
rials. Miss R: , chairman of 
the committee, opened the discus- 
sion by saying, “We have seen 
exhibits of lantern slides which 
were made by teachers and pupils, 
some in black and white and some 
in color. How are these slides 
made and what size are they?” 

“The slides that you saw were 
doubtless standard in size, 344” 
x 4”,” I answered. “It is very 
difficult to work with the smaller 
2” x 2” slides except by the pho- 
tographic process.” 

“Our interest,” Miss , an- 
other member of the committee, 
said, “is primarily in the slides 
which are made by sketching, 
typing, or drawing on transpar- 
ent materials.” 

“There are a number of materi- 
als which may be used for making 
nonphotographic slides,” I con- 
tinued. “The common materials 
are Cellophane, clear glass, etched 
glass, clear Lumarith, and etched 
Lumarith.” 

“How are typewritten slides 
made?” asked Miss R: . 

“Typed slides are made by 
placing a piece of Cellophane 
344” x 4” inside a folded sheet 
of carbon paper, cut to size, with 
the duplicating surface next to 
the Cellophane,” I said. “This 
sandwich is inserted in a type- 
writer and typed with the ribbon 
lever set as for a stencil. Be sure 
to leave a margin of %” on all 
sides. A total of about sixty 
words may be typed on a slide. 
But it is better to plan the copy 
with a smaller number of words, 
spacing the lines and words to en- 
sure ease of reading on the screen. 
After being typed, the piece of 
Cellophane is placed between two 
pieces of cover glass 34%4” x 4” 
and taped at top and bottom. 
Then the slide is ready to use. 
The Cellophane and carbon paper 
may be purchased ready to use 
from the Keystone View Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pennsylvania, or 
the Radio-Mat Slide Company, 
Daytona Beach, Florida.” 

“Is it possible to make sketches 
on Cellophane?” Miss D——, an- 
other member of the committee, 


inquired. 
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A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Head, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
and Lecturer in Education, University of California, Los Angeles 








“With care, sketches may be 
made on Cellophane with india 
ink or other inks which adhere to 
the surface,” I replied. “But 
ground glass, gelatin‘coated glass, 
etched Lumarith, and glass coated 
with poster paint are easier to use. 
Clear glass and clear Lumarith are 
like Cellophane in being more 
difficult to draw upon.” 

“Will you outline the proce- 
dure for making drawings, maps, 
and charts?” asked Miss R . 

“I shall be glad to list the 
steps,” I replied. 

“First, make a sketch, on a 
sheet of white paper 344” x 4”, 
of the copy which is to appear on 
the finished slide. Leave a margin 
of 1%” on all sides. 





Keystone View Co. 





of cover glass are required, one on 
each side. 
“Seventh, bind the edges with 
opaque tape or slide-binding tape. 
“Eighth, paste a small thumb 
spot made of gummed paper in 
the lower left corner when the 
slide is in viewing position. This 
serves as a guide for placing the 
slide in the projector correctly.” 
“What is Lumarith?” inquired 
Miss R. , “and how much do 
the various materials cost?” 
“Lumarith is safety celluloid 
made by the Celluloid ‘Corpora- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey,” I ex- 
plained. “It costs about a cent 
and a half a slide. Cellophane 
costs about a cent a slide, a cover 
glass costs two and a half cents, 





This girl and boy are constructing homemade lantern slides for their 
classroom. The box at the left contains all the necessary equipment. 


“Second, place the etched glass, 
clear glass, treated glass, Cello- 
phane, or Lumarith over your 
sketch, making certain that the 
copy is properly centered. 

“Third, by means of thumb- 
tacks or gummed tape, fasten the 
slide at each corner to the sur- 
face on which you are working. 
This prevents the slide from slip- 
ping out of place while you are 
tracing the sketch. 

“Fourth, trace the sketch on 
the prepared surface with pencil, 
colored crayon, or ink. 

“Fifth, color the desired areas 
with transparent inks or colored 
crayons. 

“Sixth, lay a cover glass 314” 
x 4” over the surface on which 
the sketch appears. If Lumarith 
or Cellophane is used, two pieces 


and etched glass costs about ten 
cents a sheet. Cover glass and 


‘etched glass may be cleaned and 


used over and over again, which 
is an argument in favor of their 
—_ 

“Will the ordinary ground or 
etched glass which one may buy 
at a local glass store serve the pur- 
pose?” asked Miss M , 

“Yes, but it is too coarse in 
grain for excellent results,” I 
explained. “Fine-grain ground 
glass or etched glass which is 
made especially for slides or pho- 
tographic work is recommended.” 

“You have mentioned gelatin 
and poster-paint coating for glass 
slides,” said Miss R: “How 
are they applied?” 

“Preparing clear glass for tak- 
ing sketches (Continued on page 75) 








QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


I want to study audiowisual aids this 
summer, Are there scholarships avail- 
able for students in this field? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
will award, on nomination of several 
universities, full tuition scholarships 
for the 1948 summer session. Per- 
sons to be awarded these scholarships 
must have, in connection with their 
school positions, some especial re- 
sponsibility for the audio-visual pro- 
gram. For information concerning 
these scholarships and the institutions 
where they are to be available, ad- 
dress: Encyclopaedia _ Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Are slide films available to help me 
teach good manners and co-operation to 
my primary pupils? 

The slide films listed below were 
produced in collaboration with teach- 
ers of primary grades to stress good 
manners and co-operation. Attrac- 
tive cartoons are presented in the 
slide films. Titles are: Share the Ball, 
Jimmy Didn’t Listen, Share the Sand 
Pile, School Ground Discovery, and 
Field Trip. 

For information and prices, write 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 S. Bev- 
erly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


* 


What educational value has stamp col- 
lecting? May postage stamps be regard- 
ed as visual aids in teaching? 

Many children enjoy the hobby of 
stamp collecting. Furthermore, it is 
an interest which may carry over in- 
toadult life. For these reasons, 
schools often sponsor stamp clubs for 
children. Orderliness and methodical 
methods are taught by the careful 
work necessary in sorting, classify- 
ing, and mounting the stamps. 

As visual aids, postage stamps may 
be correlated with such subjects as 
geography, history, nature study, bi- 
ography, and transportation. Teach- 
ers have successfully used stamps to 
motivate study and to develop inter- 
est in schoolwork. 


. 


Would you recommend an inexpensive 
handbook on projected audio-visual aids 
to help in developing our program? 
Philip Mannino, Visual Aids Spe- 
cialist, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, has pub- 
lished an 83-page monograph, ABC’s 
of Visual Aids and Projectionist’s 
Manual, which costs $1.00. Some of 
the topics discussed in this book are: 
Types of Audio-Visual Aids and Their 
Uses, Selection of Visual Equip- 
ment, Preparing the Classroom for 
Visual Aids Usage, Projecting 16 mm. 
Sound Motion Pictures, and Sources 
of Visual Aids and Equipment. To 
secure a copy of this monograph, 
write the author at the address given. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 62. 
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You Can Aaue a School- Lunch Program 


WILLA VAUGHN TINSLEY 


Head, Department of Home Economics, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


0, WE do not have a school- 

lunch program.” “The for- 
mer teacher did not have one.” 
“We have no equipment.” “We 
have ‘no room.” “I would not 
know how to begin.” 

One or another of these state- 
ments is likely to be heard when 
teachers are asked concerning a 
lunch program in their schools. 
Mrs. Bernice Tordsen, the new 
teacher in a rural midwestern 
school, could truthfully have giv- 
But because 
she did not try to find excuses, 
there is a story to tell—the story 
of her school-lunch program. 


OBSERV ATION 


There were many details to 
take the children’s attention on 
the first day of school: finding 
out the teacher’s name and what 
she was like; renewing acquaint- 
ances; exploring the bookshelves, 
the fuel room, the cloakroom; re- 
arranging furniture; and begin- 
ning new routines. The morning 
passed with the usual atmosphere 
of expectancy and curiosity over 
the opening of school. At noon 
the children followed a routine 
familiar-to most of them. They 
got their lunches from the shelf 
in the front entrance room and 
went out into the schoolyard to 
eat. Some sat up near the wall 
and leaned back, and others sat 
in the ditch by the road. A few 
sat on the schoolhouse steps, 
while still others took sandwiches 
out of newspaper wrappings and 
ate while wandering around. 

The teacher turned to her own 
lunch at her desk and wondered 
what the children were eating. In 
time she would find out. ... 

The next day just before noon, 
Mrs. Tordsen asked the pupils 
whether they would not like to 
eat their lunches together in the 
schoolroom. She could sense their 





If you are undertaking a school-lunch program and 
feel the need of encouragement, read this account 
of a successful accomplishment by one teacher. 


lack of interest in this type of 
group activity, but she pretended 
not to notice the absence of en- 
thusiasm. Older pupils were asked 
to set up two card tables in the 
wide center aisle. Around these 
and the low work table, they all 
sat and opened their lunches. The 
teacher kept up a steady conver- 
sation with various groups as 
lunch papers began to unfold. 
Never at any time did she focus 
attention on the contents of the 
lunches, more than half of which 
were wrapped in newspapers with- 
out other protection. 

She observed that no child had 
brought milk or raw vegetables. 
However, nearly half the children 
brought fruit. As Mrs. Tordsen 
unobtrusively ate her own lunch, 
from a well-packed metal box, 
and drank her jar of milk, her 
mind was racing ahead to possible 
approaches to the solution of bet- 
ter lunches for her pupils, In ap- 
pearance the children did not look 
different from other children of 
similar ages. No outstanding evi- 
dences of undernourishment came 
to her attention, yet she knew 
that poor nutrition, like some 
other health conditions, may not 
be manifested by obvious symp- 
toms. 


ACTION 


In order to find out whether 
the lunches brought to school 
were representative of the day’s 
meals, the children were asked to 
keep a three-day record of all 
foods consumed both at home and 





Jars of food, heated in a pan of water on 
the stove, supplement cold sandwiches. 


All photos, courtesy, General Mills, Inc. 


at school. During the reading pe- 
riod, directions for keeping the 
records were given. In arithmetic 
class, pupils learned how to record 
portions (or amounts) of food 
eaten, thereby making use of sim- 
ple fractions. 

Letters sent home to parents 
acquainted them with the un- 
dertaking and solicited their co- 
operation. Many parents assisted 
the younger children in keeping 
the records. The results were en- 
couraging for they revealed that 
at home the children were getting 
types of food which more nearly 
met nutritional requirements than 
did the cold lunches which were 
brought to school. Green and 
yellow vegetables, however, were 
dangerously lacking in fifteen 
out of seventeen completed rec- 
ords, while eight out of the sev- 
enteen revealed that less than the 
recommended amount of milk 
was being used. 

The parents showed apprecia- 
tion for the new teacher’s interest 
in their children’s health by ask- 
ing for any information which 
she could supply to help them in 
planning better meals. In response 
to these requests, lists of foods, 
grouped according to the govern- 
ment’s “Basic Seven Food Chart,” 
were given the children to take 
home to their families. 

In a class discussion, the teacher 
led the pupils to analyze their own 
food records. Whether in social 
studies, in health, in reading, in 
arithmetic, in spelling, or in art, 
the project can become an inte- 
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grated and significant part of the 
child’s school day by basing it on 
real life problems. 

The children’s interest in hav- 
ing better school lunches came 
about through a logical sequence 
of experiences skillfully directed 
by the teacher. No child had been 
embarrassed by having the short- 
comings in his own lunch pointed 
out. Through group discussion 
and investigation, the foods rec- 
ommended by nutrition experts 
were studied. The standards for 
good meals were not unreason- 
able for these farm children. 


RESULTS 


While studying the foods need- 
ed for normal growth and de- 
velopment, the children learned 
at the same time the need for 
sanitation in handling and caring 
for food. They decided it would 
be more healthful to abandon the 
use of newspapers and paper bags 
for wrapping their lunches. Met- 
al buckets, cans, and boxes be- 
came the common practice. These 
containers made it easy to carry 
jars of food, which added interest 
to the usual lunch of cold sand- 
wiches. Milk could also be packed 
in the bucket or box. As the 
weather grew colder, the teacher 
related her former experience of 
heating jars of food in a pan of 
water placed on the stove. This 
was a new activity but one which 
was quickly adopted by practical- 
ly all the pupils each day. 

The eating of the noon lunch 
together became the high spot of 
interest at school. Gradually it 
proved to be a socializing influ- 
ence in the total school program. 
Clean, attractive cloths covered 
the card tables and the low table 
for the smaller children. The 
teacher sat first with one group, 
and then with another. Table 
manners 


(Continued on page 88) 





Since good nutrition has been emphasized, sanitary con- 
tainers, milk, and raw vegetables are much in evidence. 
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RAY WALTERS CARLISLE 


Teacher, First Grade, McGill Elementary School, 
San Angelo, Texas 


» dens before last, while my 
first grade was having mu- 
sic one day, a child asked for the 
song “Washing Day” [repro- 
duced on this page] from The 
Music Hour in the Kindergarten 
and First Grade (Silver Burdett). 
Since the children were studying 
the days of the week, at this time, 

Mrs. Phillips, the principal, said, 
“Children, I wonder whether you 
could think of something about 
Tuesday that we could put into 
a song.” After a few responses, 
from children who were more ad- 
vanced in phonetics, a second 
stanza for the song was composed 
and sung. 

Last year, when my first grade 
was studying the days of the 
week, they sang “Washing Day” 
and also the second stanza com- 


Tuesday morn I iron my clothes 
And put them all away; 

Dolly now can wear her clothes 
When she goes out to play. 


Wednesday morn I mend my clothes; 
Sew buttons, hems, and seams. 

Doll, now looks nice and clean 
Wherever she is seen. 


Thursday morn I clean my house, 
Open windows and the doors, 
Dust off the tables and the chairs, 
And polish all the floors. 


Start 


ap emees agree that if teach- 
ing is begun at an early age, 
the percentage of children who 
cannot be taught to carry a tune 
is small. To most children, there- 
fore, music should become anoth- 
er language. It is an effective 
medium for expressing exuber- 
ance, sympathy with nature’s 
changing moods, reverence for sa- 
cred things, appreciation of home, 
love of country, and so on. 

A teacher should study her 
group to discover its chief inter- 
ests, and revolve her music pro- 
gram about those interests. To do 
so will take time, but a class with 
a motive for study will accom- 
plish much more than the same 
class with drudgery forced upon 
it. This is true in all subjects, but 
it is especially true in music, be- 
cause many children come from 
homes where music is seldom 
heard, even in this day of mod- 
ern phonographs and the radio. 
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posed by the grade that preceded 
them. So, quite naturally, I asked, 
“Could we complete the song 
about the days of the week?” 
They were very enthusiastic and 
wanted to begin at once. We 
sang the first two stanzas over 
several times, putting much stress 
on the motions, in order to show 
what fun an action song could be. 

Then we talked about what 
housekeepers do each day of the 
week, and pretended to carry on 
household duties in the classroom 


playhouse. Dolly, from the orig-. 


inal song, appeared in some other 
stanzas. We cut out pictures to 


illustrate our ideas. We made 
booklets, and then we worked on 
rhyming words. 

Since our unit topic at this time 
was “Family Fun,” the children 
contributed many interesting de- 
tails, showing how each member 
of the family helped to make the 
home a happy one. 

The children’s thoughts were 
directed toward health as they 
wrote the song. Citizenship and 
cleanliness were emphasized, also. 
The children were encouraged to 
feel that it is fun to help wash; to 
help iron; to dust; to put clothes, 
toys, and dishes away; to help 


















































From The Music Hour in the Kindergarten and First Grade, copyright 1929. 
Used by special permission of the publishers, Silver Burdett Company, New York. 


with the shopping; to visit their 
friends; to share toys, books, and 
food; and to have a part in mak- 
ing the church service a success 
by behaving properly and joining 
others in singing. 

During this unit the children 
learned the names of the days of 
the week in order. They also 
learned to name the activities for 
each day in consecutive order: 
clothes washed, clothes ironed, 
clothes mended, house cleaned, 
friends visited, baking done, and. 
church attended. 

The stanzas originated by my 
pupils are given on this page. 
Each child contributed to the 
making of the song, each received 
definite benefit from the work, 
and each child was proud of the 
group achievement. 


Friday morn I visit my friends, 
Knock at their door and wait 
Til I’m invited in to show 


My dolly, book, or slate. 


Saturday morn I make my cakes, 
And in the oven they bake; 

I read and sing to Dolly dear, 

As I watch them bake. 


Sunday morn I go to church 
And sit up nice and tall; 

I listen to the preacher 

And sing with them all. 


Where Children Are in Music 


ETHEL MORRISON 
Teacher, New Elbon School, Haakon County, South Dakota 


Any progress in music depends 
to a great extent upon hearing it 
often. Even when listening to a 
radio is an everyday experience to 
a child, he may rarely, if ever, 
hear the best music. 

Teaching a child to appreciate 
good music must be done sympa- 
thetically, starting with what he 
has to build upon. For instance, 
a group of boys may respond to 
anything relating to the subject 
of cowboys. Then seize upon this 
interest as a basis for the music 
program. Make a collection of 
the best cowboy songs available. 
Begin every period with a rousing 
cowboy song. Costume members 
of the class as cowboys. Drama- 
tize the songs. Don’t be above 
giving a rousing cowboy yell at 
the close of an enthusiastic song. 
Evolve a cowboy play with a mu- 
sical trend, using colorful cos- 
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tumes and scenery, much singing 


in unison with action songs, and a’ 


talented pupil for a soloist. If 
you can find a boy who plays the 
guitar, invite him to accompany 
some of the singing. 

Rhythmical exercises can af- 
ford immense enjoyment to chil- 
dren of any age. Use any good 
handbook of physical education. 
Let the exercises go hand in hand 
with the singing of the cowboy 
songs. The children themselves 
may decide what activities cow- 
boys use in their daily lives— 
mounting a horse, lassoing cattle, 
galloping, riding a bronco, or 


‘heading off a stampede. There 


seems to be no end to the possible 
activities. 

Make a problem of the song 
selected, asking questions that 
may lead into other and wider 
musical interests. The follow- 


ing are suggestive: Why does this 
song suit cowboys? Why does 
strong rhythm suit this type of 
song? Have you heard other 
pieces with strong rhythm played 
on piano, phonograph, or radio? 
Why was this music written? By 
whom? From what country did 
he come? Do people in this coun- 
try like to dance to rhythmical 
music? (Find pictures and ex- 
amples to show how these people 
danced.) 

At this point, children might 
be led into folk dancing, de- 
pending upon their attitude and 
willingness to participate. Folk 
dancing is greatly enjoyed by 
some children. 

- When all this activity has spent 
itself, teacher and pupils should 
have broken down any barriers 
that may isolate the music teacher 
from her group. Then would be 
the time to begin a more serious 
study of music. 
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New Books for Children in the Elementary School 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


A. B. C. Picture Book and First 
Things, designed by George Adams; 
photographs by Paul Henning (Platt 
& Munk; $1.00). 

Both of these picture books contain 
beautiful colored photographs of the 
everyday objects with which a little 
child is familiar, such as his ball and 
his crib. They are useful for associat- 


ing form and color in the mind of the 
child. 





Andy and the School Bus, by 
Jerrold Beim; illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall (Morrow; $2.00). 

Andy, too little to go school, had a 
great desire to ride on the school bus. 
For months he signaled the driver with- 
out results and then one day his patience 
was rewarded most surprisingly. 


Birds in Their Homes, by Addison 
Webb; pictures by Sabra Mallett 
Kimball (Garden City Publishing Co.; 
$2.00). 


A book with pages large enough to 
picture the birds practically in life size. 
There are descriptions of over fifty birds 
of city, country, and shore. They are 
grouped by the kinds of nests they build, 
and the story of nest building is fasci- 
natingly told. 


Double Birthday Present, by Mabel 
Leigh Hunt; illustrated by Elinore 
Blaisdell (Lippincott; $1.50). 

A charming tale of Quaker twins, 
Susie and Sophie, whose grandfather 
made them a double rocking chair for 
their seventh birthday. It is the story 
of a period, and of the goodness and 
naughtiness of childhood in any age. 


The Golden Egg Book, by Margaret 
Wise Brown; illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard (Simon & Schuster; $1.00). 

This large flat picture book, with its 
pictures in beautiful detail and color, is 
especially suitable for spring reading. 
The brief text tells of a lonely little 
rabbit who found an egg which eventu- 
ally hatched out into a very satisfactory 
companion. 


The Growing Story, by Ruth 
Krauss; pictures by Phyllis Rowand 
(Harper; $1.75). 

The little boy was very much worried 
when he saw the grass, the animals, and 
flowers growing and he stayed just the 
same size—until one day, he put on his 
last season’s coat and pants and looked 
at himself in the mirror! Four-color 
pictures add much to this story about 
the growth of things in nature. 


The Happy Little Family, by 
Rebecca Caudill; pictures by Decie 
Merwin (Winston; $2.00). 

Four-year-old Bonnie, the youngest 
of a family of five children, wants to 
be a “big” girl and share in the activities 
of her older brothers and sisters. In 
the Kentucky mountains in the early 
1900’s there was adventure and even dan- 
ger to test her courage and help her to 
“grow up.” Told in five separate epi- 
sodes, the story has special appeal for 
second- and third-graders. 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


McElligot’s Pool, written and illus- 
trated by Dr. Seuss (Random House; 
$2.50). 

This is a colorful funny picture book. 
To a small boy with a big imagination, 
McElligot’s Pool may go underground 
all the way to the sea. There might be 
no fish there, but—“again there might!” 


The Margaret Tarrant Nursery 
Rhyme Book, written and illustrated 
by Margaret Tarrant (Dutton; 
$1.00). 

A popular-priced American edition, 
including many of the best-loved 
rhymes. Pictures are typical of this fa- 
mous English artist’s work. 


Stone Soup, an old tale told and pic- 
tured by Marcia Brown (Scribner; 
$2.00). 

A gay, pictured version of an old folk 
tale about three clever soldiers who out- 
witted the selfish citizens of a little 
Fregch village, satisfied their own hun- 
ger, and provided a feast for the whole 
town besides, because they knew the 
secret of making stone soup. 


The Tall Book of Fairy Tales, re- 
told by Eleanor Graham Vance; illus- 
trated by William Sharp (Harper; 
$1.00). 

Fifteen old favorites in the popular 
format of The Tall Book of Mother 
Goose. One hundred pictures in full 
color and many in black and white. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Fools and Funny Fellows, more 
“time to laugh” tales, by Phyllis R. 
Fenner; illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 
(Knopf; $2.50). 

Twenty-one humorous folk tales, both 
new and old, including such favorites as 
“Stormalong” and a “Paul Bunyan.” A 
good collection for any age. 


Games for Younger Children, by 
Marian A. Webb (Morrow; $2.00). 
A ready answer to the question, 
“What shall we do at a party?” this 
book gives rules for nearly one hundred 
games to play, including old favorites 
as well as newer ones. There are also 
plans for holiday and birthday parties. 


Jesus and His Friends, by Mary 
Alice Jones; illustrated by Nedda 
Walker (Rand McNally; $1.25). 

Episodes from the life of Jesus em- 
phasizing his friendliness toward those 
who came in contact with him. 


The Golden Book of Poetry, one 
hundred childhood favorites, edited 
by Jane Werner; pictures by Gertrude 
Elliott (Simon & Schuster; $1.50). 


Colorful pictures present old poems 
in a bright new manner, and make newer 
ones old favorites at once. The selec- 
tion ranges from Stevenson to Ogden 
Nash, plus a few old English carols and 


some new narrative poems. 


Mr. Twigg’s Mistake, written and 
illustrated by Robert Lawson (Little 
Brown; $2.50). 


Mr. Twigg, a scientist whose business 
it was to blend a breakfast cereal, made 
a mistake one day and put all the vita- 
mins which should have gone into hun- 
dreds of packages of “Bities” into just 
one box. By accident, this box found 
its way to the Appletons’ pantry, where 
it was fed to an ailing pet mole with 
astounding results. A funny book for 
all ages. 


On Hampton Street, by Alice M. 
Williams; illustrated by Anne 
Vaughan (Longmans; $2.25). 

From Christmas to Christmas in the 
lives of a Welsh family living in a 
mining town in Pennsylvania. The em- 
phasis of the story is upon the unity, 
faith, and courage of a hard-working 
group who have found American ideals 
their own, and who, because love is their 
security, can face poverty and even dis- 
aster with serenity. 


Picture Book of Molecules and 
Atoms, by Jerome S. Meyer; pictures 
by Richard Floethe (Lothrop; $2.00). 

This science book is for any age in- 
terested in the subject of atomic energy. 
The pictures are explanatory, and there 
are simple, accurate discussions of such 
technical subjects as atoms and mole- 
cules, neutrons and protons. Especially 
well adapted to the scientific-minded 
child from eight to twelve. 


Racing the Red Sail, by Alice Geer 
Kelsey; illustrated by Dorothy Bayly 
Morse and Robert Bayly (Longmans; 
$2.00). 


Fourteen stories of child life in 
present-day Greece, based on the au- 
thor’s recent travels in that country. A 
clear picture of the gallant spirit of a 
people attempting to recall and live up 
to a great past. Royalties from the sale 
of the book go to the Near East Founda- 
tion for help to Greek children. 


The‘ Rainbow Dictionary, by 
Wendell W. Wright and Helene 
Laird; pictures by Joseph Low 
(World Pub. Co.; $3.00). 

This large book, bound in heavy buck- 
ram, contains 2300 words selected on a 
frequency basis from standard lists and 
surveys. Each word is defined by ex- 
planation, picture, and use. The pictures 
—more than a thousand—are in four col- 
ors and are meaningful in themselves. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


David Livingstone, Foe of Dark- 
ness, by Jeanette Eaton; illustrated 
by Ralph Ray (Morrow; $3.00). 

Older girls and boys will thrill to this 
story of the great medical missionary, 
scientist, and explorer as his course led 
him out from Scotland and through 
thirty years of travel and labor in an 
effort to bring Christianity to the native 
tribes of Africa. 
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Golden Flash, by May Yonge Mc- 
Neer; illustrated by Lynd Ward 
(Viking Press; $3.00). 


The Golden Flash, a fire engine pre- 
sented to New York City in 1858, dis- 
appeared in a strange manner. Here, in 
six episodes, the reader joins the Flash in 
its wanderings to the Far West and sees 
a nineteenth-century pageant of Ameri- 
can life. An adventure story useful for 
supplementary reading in upper grades. 


The Great Heritage, by Katherine 
B. Shippen; illustrated by C. B. Kalks 
(Viking Press; $3.50). 

A historical account of the natural 
resources of the United States from early 
days to the present. Tales of the pio- 
neers in each endeavor, native folklore, 
work songs, poetic quotations, lists of 
films, records, and suggestions for read- 
ing are included. 


Misty of Chincoteague, written 
by Marguerite Henry, and illustrated 
by Wesley Dennis (Rand McNally; 
$2.50). 


The experiences of two Virginia chil- 
dren whose dream it is to round up a 
beautiful mare, The Phantom, descend- 
ant of the boatload of Spanish horses 
wrecked on the island of Assateague 
three hundred years ago. ‘This is the 
story of her capture, and the rescue of 
her newborn foal, Misty. 


Nancy Keeps House, by Helene 
Laird; illustrations by Sari (World 
Pub. Co.; $2.00). 


An entertaining book in which a 
mother instructs her twelve-year-old 
daughter in ways of housekeeping. The 
clear and easy explanations are in story 
form, and there are many drawings in 
black and white. 


Return to the Level Land, by Dola 
De Jong; illustrated by Jean Castle 
(Scribner; $2.50). 

This is the second tale of the Van 
Oordt family whose home lies on the 
heath near Arnhem, Holland. The first, 
The Level Land, presented a picture 
of that country during the war. This 
postwar story has to do with the ad- 
justment of a group of young people and 
of building plans for the future. 


Their Search for God, by Florence 
Mary Fitch; illustrated with photo- 
graphs selected by Edith Bozyan, 
Beatrice Creighton, and the author 
(Lothrop; $3.00). 

Festivals and ceremonies of Buddhism, 
of Shintoism, Hinduism, Confucianism, 
and Taoism are pictured in such a way 
as to acquaint the reader with the re- 
sponse of Eastern peoples to the univer- 
sal urge for goodness and truth. 


Three without Fear, by Robert C. 
Du Soe; illustrated by Ralph Ray, Jr. 
(Longmans; $2.25). 

A modern story of a young American 
boy who is shipwrecked on the shore of 
Baja (Lower) California. In company 
with another boy and a girl, he makes 
his way up the coast, all of them liv- 
ing on the land until they are reunited 
with their respective families. 


(Publishers’ addresses on page 82) 
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A Unit on Communieation 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


HEN a member of our class 
receives an interesting let- 
ter he shares it with everyone. We 
locate on the map the state from 
which it came and note the di- 
rection it traveled to reach our 
town. We discuss the direction 
of the return letter. In this way 
we gain familiarity with maps. 
Long-distance telephone calls are 
discussed the same way. One 
day a child brought in a telegram. 
“It is from my brother overseas, 
where no one could understand 
a word he said, and he had to 
make signs instead of talking.” 
After having had experiences 
with letters, telephone calls, and 
telegrams, we decided to go back 
to the beginning of communica- 
tion and trace its growth up to 
the present day. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To help children to appreciate 
modern communication and to 
understand how invention, ex- 
periment, and improvement have 
brought about its growth. 

B. To awaken historical interest 
through understanding the rela- 
tionship between the development 
of communication and the expan- 
sion of our country. 

C. To provide meaningful expe- 
riences in discussion, letter writ- 
ing, dramatization, oral reports, 
use of reference books, and self- 
expression through art. 


SUBJECT MATTER 
SiGN LANGUAGE: PICTURE 
WRITING 


‘A. Information. 
1. The Cave Man learned to pro- 
tect himself and get his food by 
reading the signs of the forest. 

a) Broken branches. 

b) Pressed-down grass. 

c) Animal tracks. 


Courtesy, American Airlines, Inc. 


Radio operators at the air, 


A unit on this subject is popular because children 
like to receive and send communications, and be- 
cause it includes many activities and integrations. 


2. The Cave Man kept a record 
of his hunting by drawing pic- 
tures on the walls of his cave. We 
learn of the changes in his way of 
living by the pictures he made. 
3. The Indians made pictures on 
skins. 
4. The Chinese still write with a 
brush using a different character 
for each word. 
5. The Egyptians carved symbols 
on stone. 
B. Activities. 
1. We wrote messages in Indian 
picture writing. 
2. We communicated in sign lan- 
guage. 
3. We discussed animal language 
with regard to signs of anger and 
sounds of hunger in animals. 
4. We drew pictures for a movie 
on communication. 
C. Conclusions, 
1. Sign language can be under- 
stood by everyone. 
2. Picture writing was the begin- 
ning of written messages. 
3. We write messages today for 
various reasons, such as:__ 
a) To express friendliness: let- 
ters, greetings, thanks, and so on. 
b) To send information to 
persons who live in other places. 
c) To make mail-order pur- 
chases. 


MESSENGERS 


A. Information. ; 

1. Relays of runners to deliver a 
king’s messages, battle reports, 
and so on. 


2. Messengers mounted on swift- 
running animals. 

3. Mail in the early days of our 
country. 

a) Sent to and from England 
on sailing vessels. 

b) Carried on horseback be- 
tween colonies. 

c) Carried across.the country 
by stagecoach. 

d) Carried by pony express, 
which made greater speed than 
the stagecoach. 

e) Sent overland by train in 
less than a week. 

B. Activities. 

1. We listened to stories about 
each type of messenger. 

2. We illustrated each one for the 
movie. 

3. We made oral reports to ac- 
company each picture. 

4. We made individual books, us- 
ing class stories and pictures. 

5. We collected different types of 
present-day mail. 

C. Conclusions. 

1. People have always worked 
hard to improve communication. 
2. Every improvement in com- 
munication made people more 
willing to settle in the West. 


INVENTIONS 


A. Information. 
1. Signs and signals that give us a 
message without speaking. 
a) Church bell and school bell. 
b) Fire alarm. 
¢) Doorbell. 
d) Telephone bell. 


Courtesy, U.S. Post Office Department 


cating information to io nae & airplanes. 
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e) Railroad blinker lights. 

f) Traffic lights. 

g) Road signs and numbers. 

h) School signals. 
2. Devices that enable us to com- 
municate by using words. 

a) Telegraph. 

b) Telephone. 

c) Radio. 
B. Discussion, led by the teacher. 
1. The nature of nonverbal sig- 
nals. ; 
2. Which signals operate electri- 
cally. 
3. How the telegraph was in- 
vented. 
4. Why there was, and is, need 
for communicating with coun- 
tries beyond the ocean. 
5. How the Atlantic Cable was 
laid. 
6. Note that, before the inven- 
tion of the telephone, the spoken 
word could not be communicated. 
7. How the telephone was in- 
vented. 
8. How radio is used as a means 
of communication. 
C. Activities. 
1. We illustrated the story of 
Samuel F. B. Morse for the movie. 
2. We made peep-show models of 
the story. 
3. We marked on a map with 
colored thread the route of the 
first telegraph line, between 
Washington and Baltimore. Oth- 
er colored threads showed the 
extent of telegraph service today. 
4. We dramatized the story of 
the invention of the telegraph. 
5. We made pictures to show dif- 
ficulties in laying cables across the 
ocean. 
6. We dramatized the story of 
the invention of the telephone. 
7. We made pictures about the 
telephone for the movie. 
8. We discussed the way to use the 
telephone. (Continued on page 82) 
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Do you regard giving reports as one of the most 
difficult phases of -unit teaching? This article 
explains how it can be made lively and profitable. 


HE giving of reports is im- 

portant in the development 
of a unit, but their value can be 
lost if the presentation is not suc- 
cessful. First, we shall consider 
such a case. The teacher calls on 
from ten to twenty pupils during 
a forty-minute period. All too 
often each, in a monotone, reads 
the report he has copied verba- 
tim from reference material. He 
never raises his eyes to see wheth- 
er the other pupils can hear, are 
interested, or are even there! 

The pupils listen politely to 
the first report, but their good 
intentions are rapidly dissipated, 
and by the time the last speaker 
goes to the front, few could tell 
whether the subject is ancient 
Egypt or the atomic bomb! 

Now in contrast to this, let 
us consider a report period where 
we hear three or four talks given 
in an interesting informal man- 
ner. Each speaker talks without 
notes, and refers frequently to 
diagrams, pictures, or models. He 
answers questions and encour- 
ages discussion. During the pe- 
riod, every one of thirty or more 
children takes an active part— 
questioning, analyzing, comment- 
ing on the focal material provided 
by the few “reporting” pupils, 
who serve, not as lecturers, but 
as leaders of a general discussion. 

Achieving a result of this kind 
requires a long period of prepara- 
tion—not only in the special- 
subject class, but in reading and 
language-arts classes as well. We 
may seem to be spending a dis- 
proportionate amount of time on 
the first unit so treated, but for- 
tunately the skills are lasting ones. 
Later units will be better and 
easier because of the thorough 
spadework we have done. 

Moreover, the skills required 
for an effective: report period— 
finding and summarizing materi- 
al, presenting it in an interesting 
manner, speaking well, and par- 
ticipating intelligently in discus- 


sion—are essential in personality 
development and in adult life. 
Class time could hardly be better 
spent than in acquiring and im- 
proving these skills. 


PROVIDING REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


It is much easier for a college 
class than for a sixth-year ele- 
mentary group to find reference 
material on a given topic. How- 
ever, locating, and helping the 
children to locate, reference ma- 
terial which can be read without 
difficulty is the first step in suc- 
cessful unit work. It must be on 
a level no higher than the present 
reading ability of the pupils—and 
if possible it should be a year be- 
low, so that they can work with 
complete freedom. Small books 
with large print and colored illus- 
trations are best for beginners— 
although gradually they must 
learn to handle heavy dictionaries, 
almanacs with microscopic print, 
and encyclopedias containing long 
articles and much material unre- 
lated to their immediate purpose, 


GUIDE QUESTIONS 


We must do more than provide 
suitable books, however. Specific 
questions are essential. If an as- 
signment such as the following 
is given, the results will be un- 
satisfactory. 

“Our subject is Puerto Rico. 
Here are some interesting books 
about Puerto Rico. This after- 
noon we will read, and tomorrow 
we will report.” 

Inevitably there will be repe- 
tition in thé reports by different 
children, and lack of organization 
in individual reports. The large 
topic must be broken into smaller 
topics, and the smaller topics into 
specific questions. 

If the. class is studying “Our 
Island Possessions,” each commit- 
tee should take an island. Each 
committee member should be as- 
signed some phase of the island to 


study—history, geography, eco- 
nomic and strategic importance, 
local customs. The committee as 
a whole should formulate ques- 
tions to be answered, such as: 

1. When did the United States 
acquire the island? 

2. What was its history before 
that time? 

3. Under what circumstances 
did the United States annex the 
island? 

4. What important events have 
occurred since the annexation? 

5. Have the people been satis- 
fied with our governing of the 
island? 

6. How has the island been 
mentioned in the news recently? 

Before any pupil makes a re- 
port to the class, he should report 
orally to his committee so that 
they may check on whether he 
has answered the questions satis- 
factorily. The teacher may listen 
in at this time. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


Something to look at and point to, during an oral report, holds 


‘ The geography or history text- 
book is a good place to start, since 
the paragraph ‘titles, listed in a 
column on the blackboard,’ con- 
stitute a running outline of the 
chapter. Take a lesson which the 
pupils know well—one they had 
last week, for instance. 

Read the first paragraph to 
them. “What is it about?” The 
pupils will give answers of vary- 
ing length—some of them nearly 
as long as the paragraph. Praise 
the ones which are short and yet 
complete in idea. 

Let a pupil read the next para- 
graph aloud. Again ask, “What 
is it about?” and encourage brief, 
accurate responses, Have the next 
paragraph read silently, and re- 
peat the question. 

Gradually the class will realize 
that the heavy print titles give 
the content of the paragraph. 
This is helpful to know in study- 
ing for subject matter as well as 





the attention of the audience and gives the speaker confidence. 


If a report is especially good, it 
may be repeated for the class as a 
whole. If not, it has already 
served its purpose in providing 
needed practice. There is no use 
in taking the time of the whole 
class for an inferior report. When 
skill has been acquired and stand- 
ards met, the committee may se- 
lect the best work of its members 
for presentation to the class. 


PRACTICE IN SUMMARIZ- 
ING AND OUTLINING 


It will be noted that very few 
reading workbooks contain exer- 
cises in outlining or summarizing. 
The teacher will have to prepare 
these herself. 

There should be no attempt to 
teach any detailed system of out- 
lining for this purpose. We do 
not even include subtopics at first. 
The working outline for a report 
should be a simple list of “What I 
Shall Talk About.” 
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in learning to outline. It also 
builds up an understanding of 
paragraph construction. 

Now turn to another textbook 
which does not have paragraph 
headings—perhaps hygiene or na- 
ture study. “What does the first 
paragraph tell you? What is add- 
ed by the next two paragraphs? 
And the last?” 

Write the outline on the black- 
board in the simplest possible 
terms: 

How the bird looks. 

Where it lives. 

What it eats. 

Why we like it. 

Now close the textbooks and 
study the blackboard outline. 
“Who can come to the front of 
the room and tell all about the 
yellow flicker? Tell each part in 
turn, just as the outline says.” 

Provide daily practice with 
easy material from various sub- 
jects. Be (Continued on page 66) 
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Tommy’s Kittens 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Pere was talking about 

the pet show at school. There 
was much excitement, for there 
would be turtles and goldfish and 
birds, kittens and puppies, and all 
sorts of other pets to be seen that 
day. One boy owned a guinea 
pig, and Billy Layton said that he 
would bring a frog from the 
pond! 

Tommy sighed and said noth- 
ing when the others talked about 
their pets. When you had no pet 
of your own, it was different. It 
would be fun to see all the ani- 
mals, of course, but not like hav- 
ing one to show. 

“Maybe I will get a pet before 
the show,” Tommy thought, but 
even as he thought it, he knew it 
was hopeless. 

Tommy lived with his Aunt 
Kate. She had a garden that was 
her pride and joy and had no in- 
terest in anything else. She would 
have no animals in the house, so 
Tommy had no pet. 

“Maybe I could bring a stray 
dog in,” he thought. But that 
wouldn’t do. The dog would fol- 
low him home and then Tommy 
would get fond of it. That would 
not do at all. 


i vaed 
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Just then Ruthie came running 
toward him. “Are you going to 
bring a pet, Tommy?” she asked. 

This was the question Tommy 
had been dreading all day. He 
hadn’t thought of an answer and 
so it popped out before he knew 
it. “Yes,” he said. “Yes, I’m 
bringing—I’m bringing kittens!” 

“How sweet! Just little ones, 
Tommy?” 

“Some are little and some are 
bigger,” Tommy chattered on, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

“Why, how many are there?” 
asked Ruthie, surprised. 

“Dozens!” Tommy exclaimed 
and grinned, because suddenly an 
idea had come to him. 

“Why, Tommy Schooner, you 
can’t bring dozens of kittens to 
school!” Ruthie protested. 

“I can so,” Tommy defended. 

Ruthie looked puzzled as she 
walked away. Soon the room was 
buzzing with the news. Tommy 
Schooner was bringing kittens to 
the pet show, dozens of them! 
Miss Brewster looked a little wor- 
ried as she stopped Tommy after 
school. 

“Suppose you just bring two or 
three kittens, Tommy,” she told 
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him kindly. “There’s no need to 
bring a dozen. After all, they 
aren’t very different from one 
another, are they?” 

“Oh, no, Miss Brewster,” an- 
swered Tommy. “They are all 
alike, but I just have to bring all 
of them! Really I do!” 

“That many kittens will have 
to be kept in a very big cage,” 
reminded the teacher. “We can’t 
let them run all over the room.” 

“They won’t run,” Tommy 
told her. “Don’t worry. I'll take 
care of them. You'll see.” 





~ TORIES TO READ 


Miss -Brewster wasn’t sure she 
would see, but Tommy seemed so 
sure that she let it go. 

Before school on the day of the 
Pet Show, girls and boys were 
busily bringing in every kind of 
pet—puppies on leashes, canaries 
in cages, goldfish in bowls, a Ban- 
tam rooster in his owner’s arms, a 
white rabbit in a hutch. 

Most of the children had as- 
sembled when Tommy walked in 
carrying his “pets.” 

When the others saw him, they 
laughed. (Continued on page 88) 


Flour and Water 
ALBERTA QUINN MILLER 


RS. DEE, Mrs. Dee, when will 

dinner bé ready?” Billy 

and Sally came running into the 

kitchen asking the same question 
in the same breath. 

“We're hungry as can be!” 
Sally said, pushing red curls back 
from her rosy face and putting 
her kite and ball of string in the 
closet. 

“Flying our kites in the wind is 
what makes us so hungry,” added 
her brother Billy, as he stood his 
kite in a corner behind the door. 

Gray-haired Mrs. Dee, a big 
checked apron tied around her 
plump self, smiled at the chil- 
dren. “Comb your hair and wash 
your hands. As soon as I make 
gravy, dinner will be ready.” 

She was stirring something in 
acup. Billy stood on tiptoe and 
looked. It was flour and water. 

“Why are you stirring flour 
and water together, Mrs. Dee?” 
Billy wanted to know. 

“To make it smooth. Then I 
shall thicken the gravy with it. 
Now that I have put the meat on 
the platter, I'll pour the flour and 
water into the roaster and stir 
some more. See!” 

“Do you always put flour and 
water in gravy?” Billy asked. 

“Of course,” laughed Mrs. Dee. 

“But flour and water make 
paste,” persisted Billy. “It looks 
exactly like the paste that Dad 
made to stick the paper on our 


kite frames.” — -- 


“Yes, it does,” Sally agreed. 

When they were washing up 
for dinner Billy said over and 
over, “Paste in gravy!” He could 
hardly believe it. Both of them 
had always liked gravy so much. 
What could be better than roast- 
ed meat and brown gravy on 
mashed potatoes? 

Sally squeezed bubbles between 
her fingers in the warm sudsy 
water. Billy neatly combed and 
parted his hair. 

“Billy,” Sally wondered, “how 
does Mother make her gravy? Do 
you think she puts paste in it?” 

“I never noticed,” replied her 
brother, “but I don’t think so.” 

“Well,” said Sally, “tomorrow 
when she comes home from 
Grandma’s we'll watch her and 
see.” She dried her hands. 

“I don’t think I can eat gravy 
made with. paste,” said Billy 
thoughtfully. 

“Neither can I,” Sally replied. 
“Mrs. Dee is good to take care of 
us while Mother’s away, but no 
one can cook like Mother.” 

At dinner Billy and Sally ate 
the roast meat, potatoes, green 
vegetables, milk, bread and but- 
ter, and custard. Neither of them 
took any gravy. They were glad 
that Mrs. Dee didn’t seem to no- 
tice, because they didn’t want to 
hurt her feelings. 

The next afternoon when the 
childrén came home from school 
Mother’ °-- (Continued on page 88) 
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-Jocko Wanted to Belong 


ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


OCKO sat at one side of Monkey 
Island, all by himself, feeling 
lonesome. It had been so long 
since he had heard anyone call 
him Jocko that he had almost for- 
gotten his name, but he had never 
forgotten for a minute how won- 
derful it was to belong to some- 
one who loved him. And he had 
never stopped hoping that some 
day his master would come and 
take him away from Monkey Is- 
land. 

A kind person who found the 
little monkey huddled in a door- 
way, cold and hungry and lost, 
took Jocko to the zoo. At first 
he had tried hard to belong to the 
zoo keeper. Every time he got 
a chance, he climbed up on the 
keeper’s shoulder and tried to put 
his arm around his neck. But 
the man always put him gently 
down again, saying, “Run along 
back with the other monkeys, 
little fellow. I’m a busy man.” 

The other monkeys didn’t in- 
terest Jocko. “They like to stay 
on Monkey Island, and just be 
zoo monkeys,” he said to himself. 
“They don’t know any better, 
but I know how much nicer it is 
to be out where there are people. 
I want to belong to someone.” 

So, no matter how much fun 
the other monkeys seemed to be 
having, Jocko seldom joined in. 
He hardly ever played with them. 
He just sat at the edge of the wa- 
ter moat which separated Monkey 
Island from the rest of the park, 
all by himself, feeling lonesome. 

One morning Jocko saw two 
workmen walking along the path 
leading to the island. One car- 
ried a basket. They stepped over 
the low iron fence, picked up a 
long board, and laid it across the 
water. Then they walked over 
the board onto the island, pulling 
the board across immediately aft- 
erward to prevent the monkeys 
from escaping. At once the men 
began to pick up the paper bags 
and boxes to make the island look 
neat. 

- Jocko would have liked to run 
after these men, and jump up on 


their shoulders, but he didn’t. 
“Tt’s no use,” he thought sadly. 
“They are busy, just like the zoo 
keeper.” So he just sat very still. 
The workmen didn’t even notice 
him. When they had finished 
making the island neat, they put 
the board down and walked across 
it to the other side, carrying the 
basket. 

“I wish they would leave that 
board there,” thought Jocko, but 
they didn’t. As soon as they were 
on the other side they pulled it 
over after them again. Before 
long, Jocko saw them coming 
back. This time they were both 
carrying a big box that had a lit- 
tle door in one side. They put it 
down on the ground and slid the 
board across the water again. 

“This will be just the thing for 
the monkeys to use as a shelter 
when it rains, or when the sun is 
too hot,” one of the men said. 

“Yes,” agreed the other, and 
added, “All the monkeys are on 
the other side of the island, so let’s 
leave the board down while we 
put the box at the foot of that 
first big tree.” 

Jocko sat very, very still. “I 
hope they leave it down,” he said 
to himself. “I hope they do!” 

And that is just what they did. 
No one saw little Jocko as he hur- 
ried across the board, and climbed 
over the fence. No one saw him 
scamper along the path and up 
a tree. When the workmen left 
Monkey Island and pulled the 
board carefully after them, they 
didn’t know that one little mon- 
key was watching them from a 
treetop on the mainland. 

For a while Jocko just played 
about, feeling happy to be free. 
Then he saw a little boy walking 
down the path toward him. In 
one hand the boy held a string 
very tightly. At the end of the 
string a pretty red balloon bobbed 
about in the breeze. Jocko liked 
to look at the red balloon. It re- 
minded him of the little red suit 
he had worn before he was lost. 
In his other hand the boy held a 
paper bag. (Continued on page 77) 





The Missing-Clothes Mystery 


KATHERINE PEAVY 


HE fifth grade of Spreckels 
School would not have won 
the contest if it hadn’t been for 
the sixth grade. But before the 
close of the contest the entire 
school was shaken by ‘the most 
baffling mystery it had ever ex- 
perienced. It all happened when 
the school learned of the desperate 
need for clothing among children 
of other lands, and the pupils de- 
cided to have a clothing drive. 

There was so much enthusiasm 
that Miss Evans, the principal, 
promised a surprise to the room 
bringing the most garments, So 
contest rules were set up. A cer- 
tain number of points was offered 
for each kind of clothing, and 
points were to be deducted for 
missing buttons, shoelaces miss- 
ing, or shoes needing a shine. Bo- 
nus points were to be given for 
small useful articles to slip into 
pockets. Soon the boxes began 
to fill up with freshly laundered 
clothing and newly shined shoes. 

“I wonder how the sixth is get- 
ting on?” mused Larry one noon, 
as he mated shoes and tied the 
strings together. 

“They’re so busy rehearsing for 
their assembly play they haven’t 
time for much else,” Phyllis said, 
busily folding skirts. Barbara es- 
timated the possible points in a 
bundle of baby clothes. “They 
insist they’re going to win the 
contest,” she said. 
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“But if they win, that means 
we lose,” said Larry, reasonably. 

“We've got to win,” declared 
Barbara. “You know Miss Evans’ 
surprises.” The others drew deep, 
ecstatic sighs. When Miss Evans 
promised a surprise, it was worth 
working for. 

Just then Don came in with the 
disturbing news that the sixth 
grade was ahead by a possible 
twenty points. “And the contest 
ends tomorrow,” he groaned. 

Presently the bell rang and the 
children took their seats. There 
was a gentle scuffle in the hall, 
and the fifth knew that the sixth 
was On its way to the auditorium 
for rehearsal. 

A little later Miss Evans stuck 
her head in the door and stated 
that Miss Watson, the kindergar- 
ten teacher, had left a bundle of 
clothes in the office for the fifth 
grade. “Someone may come in 
later and get it,” she said. “It’s 
worth twenty-five points.” 

The kindergarten was not par- 
ticipating in the contest, and 
the clothing brought by the kin- 
dergarten pupils was distributed 
among the other rooms. 

Barbara and Phyllis completed 
their work ahead of time, and 
their teacher told them that they 
might get the bundle from the 
office. Out in the hall they found 
Carol and Betty, sixth-graders, 
dressed as (Continued on page 80) 
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“DANCING BOY” 


by Winold Reiss 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Do you enjoy Western movies. and 
broadcasts? Do Indians and cowboys in- 
terest you? Probably you play Indian, as 
girls and boys have been doing for genera- 
tions. Fifty years ago there were no mov- 
ies or radio programs, but stirring Indian 
stories by James Fenimore Cooper had 
long been popular. Your grandfather or 
father may have read several of Cooper’s 
books. Perhaps you too are familiar with 
Deerslayer or The Last of the Mohicans. 


Boys in Europe likewise have enjoyed 
Cooper. In Germany’s Black Forest, little 
Winold Reiss dreamed of knowing such 
brave redskins as those he read about. 

He succeeded in getting to America. 
But after crossing the broad Atlantic, he 
discovered he still had to travel a long way 
to find many Indians. Eventually he 
earned enough money in New York to 
take him to the Northwest where the 
Blackfeet, a tribe of Plains Indians, live. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


This is a picture of an Indian boy of 
today. His name is Calvin Last Star. 
(Last Star is his family name.) He lives 
on a small Montana cattle ranch which is 


part of the Blackfeet Indian reservation. — 


The artist has entitled the picture “Danc- 
ing Boy” because Calvin is one of the 
tribe’s best dancers. With his parents he 
helps to entertain thousands of visitors 
to Glacier National Park each summer. 
He is shown in his dancing costume. 

Do ‘you think he wears these clothes 
to school? Would you like to have such a 
suit? Could you keep yours as clean? Of 
what material is it made? The snowy 
buckskin contrasts effectively with the 
boy’s black braids and skin color. What 
kind of trimming does it have? Notice 
how gracefully the fringe falls. What 
happens to the fringe when the boy 
dances? What kind of sounds accompany 
his dancing? Find something in the pic- 
ture which tells us. 

See how the artist has posed Dancing 
Boy. His head, with a headdress of two 
erect eagle feathers, is set firmly on his 
solid body, giving the impression of dig- 
nity and weight. The general outline of 
the composition is similar to that of the 
mountain peaks Dancing Boy knows so 
well. This shape is often seen in portraits. 

Thick lines of light colors repeat the 
¢ontour like pale shadows. What colors 
are they? Why didn’t Mr. Reiss use dark 
hues? Only someone with a sure, steady 
hand could have drawn such firm, un- 
broken, yet soft lines. 

What colors do you see in Dancing 


Boy’s belt and bands of bead trimming? 
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How many times has the artist used red? 
How lovely the two blues are—like: the 
sky and the lakes of Glacier Park! What 
is the difference between the two kinds of 
blue? Do you sometimes use light and 
dark tones of the same color in one pic- 
ture? Try it sometime. 

How skillfully the artist attracts our 
attention to Dancing Boy’s face! Is it 
lighter or darker than the background? Is 
the skin really red? Exactly what color 
is it? It is framed by black hair. The con- 
trast centers our interest on the young 
face. Why has the artist put red marks 
on the cheeks and forehead? Notice how 
the red lines emphasize Dancing Boy’s 
broad face and high cheekbones. See how 
dark his eyes are! 

How does Calvin Last Star seem to feel 
about his dancing? Does he appear gay, 
serious, merry, dignified, or excited? Do 
you think he wanted to have his portrait 
painted? At first Calvin refused to pose 
because he thought the artist would want 
to cut off his long braids, which chiefs 
wear. But all went well after Mr. Reiss 
reassured him about his hair and gave him 
some cough drops, his favorite candy. 

That happened on a Saturday in 1943 
when Calvin was eleven years old. How 
old is he now? As you must expect, he 
has grown taller. He attends high school, 
and is an active member of the 4-H club. 
He takes part in tribal affairs, too. 
Wouldn’t you like to meet such a fine 
young American citizen? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PrivaTE COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


Winold Reiss was born in 1885 in the 
Black Forest of Germany. His artist 
fa.her began his son’s artistic training, 
and later it was supplemented by study 


- with Franz von Stuck at the Royal Acad- 


emy in Munich. 

Little Winold enjoyed the outdoor hik- 
ing and camping life in the Black Forest. 
He also enjoyed reading about the Ameri- 
can Indians, and longed to paint them. 

In 1913 he came to the United States, 
where he introduced the modern type of 
decorative design which was popular in 
Vienna and Munich. The best-known ex- 
ample of his early work was the decora- 
tion of the fashionable Crillon restaurant 
in New York in 1920. 

In the winter of 1919, Mr. Reiss began 
painting Blackfeet portraits. At that 
time he was taken into the tribe and given 
the tribal name of Beaver Child. 

The Blackfeet are so pleased with his 
accurate representations of their life and 
people that they assist him by finding in- 
teresting subjects. We admire him for the 
high art quality of the portraits and their 
beauty of line and color. We have become 
acquainted with these striking Blackfeet 
on the calendars of the Great Northern 
Railway, where they have appeared since 
1928. Dancing Boy’s portrait was made 
in 1943. ' 

In addition to his work among the 
Blackfeet, Mr. Reiss has conducted a sum- 
mer art school at Glacier National Park, 
has been assistant professor of art since 
1933 at New York University, and has 
executed many commissions. In 1935, he 
designed mosaic murals for the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal Building, depicting the 
history of American railroad building and 
the extension of the frontier. 





New York City 
DEAR CHILDREN: 


Dancing Boy is the best Black- 
foot Indian dancer. It may inter- 
est you to know that Indian boys 
start dancing at a very early age, 
and Dancing Boy, when he was 
four years old, was already an ac- 
complished dancer. Many times I 
have enjoye? his dancing around a 
campfire. The dances of the 
Blackfeet Indians always take 
place at their Fourth of July fes- 
tivities and last four days. I wish’ 
that some day you, too, could see 
them. I am sure you would enjoy 
these dances as much as I do. 


Sincerely, 
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Dancing Boy - Winold Reiss Dancing Boy 





Dancing Boy Winold Reiss Dancing Boy , Winold Reiss Dancing Boy Winold Reiss 





Winold Reiss Winold Reiss Winold Reiss 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
D AN CIN G B OY Courtesy, Great Northern Railway More miniatures on page 64. For a suggestion, see page 88. 
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ENJOYING THE BIRDS TN SPRING 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


BERNICE MUSHET 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public Schools, Blythe, California 


PRINGTIME seems to be the 

logical time for bird study 
in the grades, especially in the 
primary classes. “When the year’s 
at the spring and the lark’s on 
the wing,” birds have a stirring 
aesthetic appeal for children—if 
they are awake to their environ- 
ment. Let some of the joy of na- 
ture come into the classroom. Let 
it crystallize into a definite study 
and appreciation of birds. 

A bird unit should be inspira- 
tional, cultural, and educational, 
and should be conducted in terms 
of the pupils’ local interests and 
on their maturity levels. The 
bird unit which I taught was 
modified for enjoyable expressions 
in the fundamental skills; it was 
definitely correlated with writ- 
ing, language, and reading activi- 
ties. Music and art were channels 
with aesthetic and inspirational 
values. Our bird unit added joy 
to our work for a period of sev- 
eral weeks, and it resulted in def- 
inite educational achievements. 

A spontaneous introduction to 
bird study may be maneuvered 
easily by the teacher at the most 
opportune time for her immediate 
environment, or she may set the 
approach deliberately for the oc- 
casion. Spring comes early to the 
California desert where I teach, 
and even in the winter months 
it is a mecca for birds. “Bird 
Day” was chosen as the approach 
to the bird unit for my second- 
graders last year. In our state, a 
merged Conservation, Bird, and 
Arbor Day is observed on Luther 
Burbank’s birthday, March 7, and 
the schools are supposed to pro- 
vide appropriate exercises. 

I asked my pupils to come pre- 
pared to talk about birds on Bird 
Day and I deliberately set the 
scene for the occasion. An at- 
tractive display of colored, life- 
sized bird pictures was arranged 
on the bulletin board. All the 
birds were common to our local- 
ity. A large bird calendar, with 
blank spaces to record the birds 
observed on each day of the 
month, was hung near the door. 
On the wall by my desk in the 
front of the room I hung a large 
bird tapestry, made with cray- 
ons on unbleached muslin. These 
birds were those which we could 
find in our locality for firsthand 
study. On the desk was the book, 
Birds at Home, by Marguerite 
Henry, containing interesting il- 
lustrated stories. 
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Perhaps there is no study which brings more joy 
to the children than a unit on birds, especially 
when it includes observations and art activities. 


The first reaction of my pupils 
to a surprise approach or situa- 
tion always interests me. On this 
particular morning, a bevy of lit- 
tle girls paused in the doorway 
exclaiming, “Birds!” “This one’s 
a robin!” “Such a tiny bird! It’s 
a hummingbird.” “Ho, a crow!” 
This led to personal reminiscences 
such as, “I saw a crow yesterday.” 

Some boys spied the bird cal- 
endar, one scoffer exclaiming, “A 
bird calendar! I never saw a bird 
calendar before.” 

A dainty miss stood before the 
tapestry with sheer joy shimmer- 
ing in her eyes. After a few mo- 
ments of contemplation she asked, 
“Did you make it, Teacher?” 

I promised to tell the class later 
about the making of the tapestry. 
By the time school opened, the 
pupils were primed for bird talk. 
They eagerly told about birds 


which they had seen recently. Of 
course, we decided to record our 
observations for the month on 
the bird calendar. Questions were 
asked about the bird tapestry. 
The children were not able to 
identify all the birds on the tap- 
estry the first morning. But they 
learned to identify them all, as 
I told or read to them a story 
about each bird. 

The first day I told my second- 
graders about the original tapestry 
which my pupils of eleven years 
ago made and sent to the chil- 
dren’s ward of a San Bernardino 
hospital. In a letter of apprecia- 
tion, the Red Cross chairman said 
that the tapestry really brought 
a bit of springtime into the chil- 
dren’s ward. She said there was 
one little boy recovering from in- 
fantile paralysis who was just able 
to walk as far as the tapestry on 

















This is the bird eapestry which inepired y many classes to make 
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similar tapestries for Junior Red Cross gifts to children’s; hospitals, 
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the wall; he loved to sit beside it 
as he had his reading lesson. 

I went on to say that this first 
tapestry inspired the making of 
the one on the wall and similar 
ones made by my various classes 
as a part of our Junior Red Cross 
activities and sent to children’s 
hospitals at Easter time. So this 
group of second-graders brought 
money to buy some unbleached 
muslin, and made a bird tapestry 
to send to another children’s hos- 
pital. 

As a result of our bird observa- 
tions, the pupils became keenly 
aware of the changing panorama 
of nature about us. Together, 
within our schoolroom, we shared 
some unusual experiences. There 
was the rapturous pause when 
someone whispered, ““There’s a 
hummingbird at the window!” 
We watched the tiny flash of col- 
or, exactly like the ruby-throated 
hummingbird’s picture on the 
bulletin board—darting, dipping, 
resting for a moment against the 
windowpane; then flying airily 
away. Then there was the time 
when we all rushed to the win- 
dows to watch a flock of wild 
geese flying by. On another oc- 
casion, one of the boys called the 
attention of the class to a red- 
headed woodpecker tapping on 
a tree outside, by mimicking the 
tap on his desk. 

At times the tranquillity of our 
schoolroom blended with the coo- 
ing of the doves under the eaves 
of our windows. They were our 
feathered friends, happy in their 
nest building. 

Our bird calendar included 
other birds which we saw around 
the schoolyard—sparrows, black- 
birds, goldfinches, robins, cana- 
ries, owls, orioles, and bluebirds. 
It also included these notations: 
crows in the cotton fields, gulls 
beside the river, cranes along the 
canals, meadow larks in the park, 
quail by the roadside, hawks aft- 
er chickens, roadrunners dashing 
away from the bus, red-winged 
blackbirds peppering a poplar 
tree, swallows in the barn. 

Throughout our study we made 
bird books. When they were com- 
pleted, they contained the bird 
songs we learned, the original 
bird stories we wrote, and the 
pictures we drew or colored. The 
making of the book gave a conti- 
nuity of interest to the unit. 
Songs and stories were first writ- 
ten on the (Continued on page 73) 
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Test Suggestions for Phowies 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IRENE BAGLEY 
Teacher, Third Grade, South School, Stoneham, Massachusetts 


E ALL know the great value 
\X) of phonics in working out 
new words. We wish to give the 
children as much as they can take 
without crowding, but we do not 
always know how much that is. 
The periodic check-up provides a 
useful guide. 


TEACHING 


Methods of teaching phonics 
vary with the different systems 
of reading. However, there are 
certain basic steps more or less in 
common use in all systems. Let us 
consider how these basic steps are 
presented. These divisions of 
study need not interfere with 
the regular teaching of phonics. 
Initial sounds.—Words common- 
ly used, especially those that tie 
in with the reading and spelling 
lessons, may be used to call the 
child’s attention to first-letter 
sounds. He loves to exaggerate 
word beginnings, particularly if 
the names of objects within sight 
are used, It is a learning game 
used by many teachers, and will 
prove helpful in fixing the words 
firmly in mind. 

Ending sounds.—These are very 
important and are harder to 
identify because many adults do 
not pronounce words distinctly 
or completely. Dropping a final 
t or d is a common habit. When 
the ending is lost, a difficulty 
arises in spelling, causing another 
stumbling block to the child of 
slow perception. Again exaggera- 
tion will fix these sounds. It is 
very necessary to teach the true 
ending of a word. Do not think 
that these sounds must always 
be exaggerated. Emphasizing the 
part that is being stressed during 
that particular lesson is all that 
is necessary. 

Double beginning sounds.—Some 
children, when writing these 
words, like to separate them from 
the rest of the word with crayon. 
Little devices will suggest them- 


Although primary pupils do not have many formal 
tests, this teacher has found it helpful to check 
occasionally on her pupils’ mastery of phonics. 

















A CHECK TEST ON PHONICS 

(1) Initial (2) Final (3) Double Be- | (4) Rhyming 

Sounds Sounds ginning Sounds Words 
1. f fun 1. sat t 1. ch church 1. fill 
2. b boat 2. run ssn 2. br bridge 2. bed 
3. g game 3. nail 1 ’ 3. pl plant 3. play 
4. c candy 4. second d 4. fr friend 4. nut 
5. h hand 5. leg g 5. sw swing §. light 
6. 1 life 6. tub b 6. dr drink 6. lid 
7. m music 7. for r 7. sm small 7. nest 
8. j just » 8. tap P 8. tw twist 8. fog 
9. p paper 9. muff f 9. gr grow 9. sing 
10. d dark 10. him m 10. th this 10. me 
1l. r race 11. yes s 11. cr crash 11. game 
12. e end 12. talk k 12. sl slide 12. wish 
13. i if 13. hello o 13. st stamp 13. hall 
14. k kitten 14. hat t 14. pr pride 14. brick 
15. n now 15. full l 15. bl blanket 15. sand 
16. t turn 16. fed d 16. sh show 16. book 
17. v visit . 17. cab b 17. cl climb 17. bell 
18. w we 18. bags g 18. tr trap 18. hat 
19. s sleep 19. tan n 19. wh where 19. ice 
20. y yellow 20. dress 20. fl flag 20. pine 














selves, and soon the class will be 
conscious of the difference be- 
tween single and double sounds. 

Rhyming words.—His ability to 
find “another word that ends 
with the same sound” shows how 
accurately a child listens to all 
parts of a word. Take the word 
fill, for instance. Children find 
it fun to say pill, bill, will, hill, 


still, and so on. 


TESTING 


For a test on word sounds, have 
the children mark off four col- 
umns on their papers. Numbering 
the columns 1, 2, 3, 4 will help 
the teacher in checking the test. 
Then-in each column place num- 
bers from one to twenty. The 
words from the teacher’s copy, 
shown here, must be given dis- 
tinctly and not too slowly or the 
children will try to compare notes. 
State the number before each 


. 
word to be sure that all children 
are working in the proper place. 
Be very sure they fully under- 
stand what they are listening for 
before the test words are given. 
Begin the test with this explana- 
tion: 

“I want you to listen to the 
first sound in the word I shall 
say. You may put up your hand 
as soon as you know what it is. 
Get. (Pause.) Yes, g (sound) 
is the first sound. (Write “1. g” 
on the blackboard:) Now I am 
going to say more words and you 
are to write just the first letter 
after the number. One—fun. 
Two—boat. (Continue until list 
is completed. ) 

“Listen to this word and tell 
the last sound you hear. Clock. 
Yes, k (sound) is the last sound. 
In column two you are to write 
the last letter of each word I say. 
One—sat. Two—run. 


“The work in column 3 is a lit- 
tle more fun because you are go- 
ing to write two letters this time. 
These words have double sounds 
at the beginning. Who can tell 
me what two letters are at the be- 
ginning of dress? (As soon as dr 
has been established, begin dictat- 
ing carefully.) One—church. 
Two—brid ge. 

“What word ends like drum? 
(Hum, some, and plum may be 
given. You will likely get many 
words not spelled similarly, but 
getting the rhyming sounds is the 
important thing. In their regular 
lessons, pupils will learn the dif- 
ferent combinations giving the 
same sounds.) I shall pronounce 
a word and you write in column 4 
a word that sounds the same at 
the end. One—fill. Two—bed.” 


TABULATING 


The teacher’s tabulation after 
the test will reveal a summary of 
the needs of the group as a whole 
and as individuals. I make two 
kinds of record sheets. The first 
chart below is the type I use in 
comparing tests at the beginning 
and the end of the year. I have 
found it helpful to use two colors 
for writing the number of errors 
—red in October and blue in 
May. 

The second chart is really a 
copy of the test. After each word, 
I put the number of errors made 
by the entire group to see where 
the general difficulties are. I use 
two colors on this chart also. 

Two or three times during the 
school year I make similar tests, 
using words taken directly from 
the reading, spelling, and phonics 
lessons, and in this way correlate 
the check-up with the daily work. 
If the first test papers are kept, 
they serve a dual purpose: they 
are something definite upon which 
to base individual help, and they 
show each child his gain when 
compared with later test papers. 
































RECORD SHEET SHOWING INDIVIDUAL GAINS| |RECORD SHEET SHOWING CLASS STANDING 
j j ] in- Rhymi: Initial Final Double Begin- Rhymi 
Pupils Lamar a — hae 8 Words ounn Sounds ning sees Words 
- | Oct. May | Oct. May Oct. May | Oct. May Oct. May Oct. May Oct. May | Oct. May 
jill 10 1 s. 2 12 4 8 0 ffun 7 O}] sat t 10 0 | ch church 13 OO; fil 8 0 
Philippa , . ce 5 0 3 0 b boat 9 tI;runn 6 £O|-br bridge 16 22] bed 8 0 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


“The Weather ” 


This material on the weather may open the way for an extended unit on this important subject. Diaries, 
charts, observations, radio and newspaper reports and predictions will become meaningful to the children. 











DAY WEATHER SKY 





















































E SATURDAY LS “" 
a A 
One Saturday, Betty and Bob “Why don't you make a 
had nothing to do. weather chart?” asked Mother. 
Outside it was raining. — “You may mark the weather 
There was a cold wind. each day on this chart.” 
The grass was brown. “An umbrella will be just 
Betty pressed her face to the right for today,.’ said Bob. 
window and wished for So he drew an umbrella 
sunshine. ) in the space for Saturday. 











wn 


Then Mother said, “Now you The red line dropped to 32. 
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must find the temperature. “Thaf means it is freezing,” 
You will need a thermometer said Mother. 

for that.” "Shall | write ice beside Bob’s 
Betty and Bob placed the umbrella?” Betty asked. 

thermometer outside. And as the children watched, 
Mother told them to watch — the grass in the yard - 

the red line go down. began to look like glass: 
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Seatwork for “The Weather” 





Write each word twice. 
Then add ed and ing 
to make new words. 


press 
rain 








wish 





mark 





watch 
look 
ask 











Fold your paper in 4 parts. 
Draw a picture on each part. 


Draw a picture of what you can 
do on a rainy day. 


Draw a picture to show 


a windy day. 


Draw a picture to show 


a cold day. 
Draw a picture to show 
a day in March. 





Here are some things for 
you to do. 


Keep a weather chart of your 
own for a month. 


Draw a calendar for the 
month of March. 


Mark the weather for 
each day. 


Make blue squares for days 
when the sky is blue. 


Make gray squares for the 
days that are cloudy. 


What can you find out 
about the wind? 





Draw a line under the word 
that sounds like the one 
marked.in the sentence. 


The ‘children made a chart. 
start stood _ stay 





They drew a picture for each 


day. 


see sell say 


Bob made an umbrella for 
Saturday. 
told trade _—itrue 





The children learned to read 
a thermometer. 


lead lost late 
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Making a Time Line 


AN ACTIVITY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
INCLUDING A DRAMATIZATION 


FASCINATING device to use 
A in helping children to place 
events in proper sequence is a 
pupil-made time line. Usually 
this activity will be carried on in 
upper grades, but there are possi- 
bilities for adaptation to grades 
as low as the third. 

Individual time lines based on 
the children’s lives can be creative 
gems of recording and illustrat- 
ing. For these, each child is given 
a large piece of paper and divides 
his line into one-year periods. He 
may record the most important 
events of each year—a new pet, 
a trip to Niagara Falls, moving to 
a new home, taking part in a 
school play. Happenings impor- 
tant to him personally will give 
the teacher a better understand- 
ing of his interests. These pri- 
mary time lines may be largely in 
picture form, or the general plan 
may be much the same as that de- 
scribed later. They serve as orig- 
inal presents for parents or make 
interesting decorations to put up 
in the children’s own rooms. 

A class can make a time line of 
their school life as their first at- 
tempt, or a time line of the cur- 
rent school year, dividing the line 
into ten monthly periods and re- 
cording such events as trips, a pet 
show, programs, and the school 
fair. All of this provides a good 
basis for more serious work. 

In the making of a time line to 
record historical facts it is best to 
begin with a comparatively short 
period of history, perhaps one 
hundred or two hundred ‘years, 
depending upon the theme be- 
ing considered. One fifth grade 
studying the growth of America 
covered the three hundred years 
from 1600-1900 on its first time 
line. All other subjects were inte- 
grated with this theme—litera- 
ture in America, American music, 
progress in science and education, 
and so on. A first time line might 
cover a longer period but be cen- 
tered on one topic. After the 
children have made one ‘time line, 
they will be able to do another 
covering more topics and a longer 
period. 

A child interested in music may 
make a time line’on the history of 
music. Other pupils will be in- 
terested in invention, transporta- 
tion, literature, or explorations. 
Small groups might profitably 
undertake such activities. They 
achieve the same‘ ends as special 
reports and are far more fasci- 
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EDITH F. MILLER 
Teacher, Public School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


Here is a purposeful activity that results in giving 
children a clearer understanding of the chronol- 
ogy and significance of events in world history. 





Ee. M. Newman 


SE ee tered we Me AS aN 


A time line helps to place such historic buildings as the Parthenon 
in proper relation to other symbols of our civilization’s progress. 


nating to make and to see. The 
children must do research, take 
notes, organize material, and se- 
lect significant facts before they 
can actually make the time line. 

The work is done on frieze pa- 
per about 18” wide. The length 
is very important, since cramped 
work must be avoided. For a 
class project, choose the longest 
wall or blackboard space which 
you can spare for displaying the 
finished frieze and cut your pa- 
per to fit that space. 

The title should be painted near 
the top in letters about three 
inches high. A two-inch space, 
drawn horizontally a little above 
the center, should be blacked in 
with paint, crayon, or India ink. 
Divide the line into periods of 
years as decided on, keeping the 
spaces absolutely even and put- 
ting the proper date in small let- 
ters a little above the black space 
at each division. 

Another band about five inches 
wide is drawn just above the bot- 
tom margin of the paper. This 
space is for drawings of the most 
significant events. It is best not 
to have too many pictures, for 
they should be fairly large. A 
picture 11” x 5” is a satisfactory 
size. It is possible to use pictures 
cut from magazines to illustrate 
some types of time lines. 
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Consistency in the method used 
in recording events gives a more 
finished appearance. Do you wish 
to use titles, sentences, or para- 
graphs? Is the date to come first 
or last? The length of the cap- 
tions will depend somewhat on 
the number of years being cov- 
ered. One may record briefly, 
“1492—Discovery of America,” 
“In 1492, Columbus discovered 
America,” or a longer paragraph 
of several sentences may be used. 

While it is possible to work di- 
rectly on the frieze, we find that 
pasting on small white papers giv- 
ing the data results in a more ac- 
curate, as well as a neater job. 
The size of these papers will vary 
with each time line, but 2%” x 
344” is practical if many dates are 
being recorded. Typed work or 
neatly done manuscript is satis- 


factory. A committee should do 


all the actual recording so that it 
will be uniform. 

There are many ways to choose 
the important events. If you are 
using a text as a basis»for most 
of the work, the childfén may 
have as an assignment the listing 
of all the dates in a section or 
chapter in the manner agreed up- 
on—that is, in title, sentence, or 
paragraph form. A chapter may 
be divided among the pupils so 
that each group has a few assigned 


pages to cover. Using uniformly 
sized papers such as half sheets of 
pad paper and putting only one 
item on each sheet makes later 
handling easier. 

Any information gained from 
sources outside the text should be 
similarly recorded. John reads a 
story which tells about the Civil 
War. The discovery of radium 
is described in the science book. 
Mary sees a movie that gives the 
date of Bell’s invention of the 
telephone. The arithmetic book 
has pages of problems dealing 
with the Panama Canal. The chil- 
dren hear a radio broadcast about 
the Revolutionary period. Find- 
ing such accounts and dates out- 
side of the textbook stimulates 
greater interest. These events may 
be discussed in class. 

The papers should be kept a 
while before they are copied on 
the time line, for, as more and 
more material comes in, the class 
will realize the need of choosing 
only the most significant dates to 
record permanently. Provide an 
énvelope for each period so as to 
keep the dates separate. 

When enough information has 
been collected, the girls and boys 
may divide into committees to 
select the dates to be used. After 
the class has approved the com- 
mittee’s decisions, a very few dates 
may be chosen as the most impor- 
tant and their captions lettered in 
red ink. These red-letter dates— 
the birth of Christ, the discovery 
of America, or whatever the class 
chooses—will serve as points of 
reference for other material. 

Now the arrangement of the 
legends in the spaces above and 
below the center line may be de- 
cided upon. The material may be 
in chronological order, or in some 
cases the class may wish to classi- 
fy the material. This is impracti- 
cable, however, if there is a great 
deal for a given period. 

As the pupils who letter the 
legends begin work, those chosen 
as artists will make the pictures 
for the various periods. Pictures 
should be drawn on practice pa- 
per before being copied in their 
proper places in the wide border. 
We found water-color paint was 
an effective medium. My sixth 
grade made a time line covering 
the development of civilization 
from earliest times to the present. 
They divided it into thousand- 
year periods and made pictures 
for each: (Continued on page 68) 
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Unit on the Planets 


HELEN NELSON 


Formerly, Science Teacher, Grades 3~6, Whittier School, 
Seattle, Washington 


’ 


HE primary objective of a 

study on planets is to teach 
the relationship of the earth to 
other astronomical bodies. With 
this unit forming a background, a 
study of the constellations could 
be made the following year. The 
outlines given below are arranged 
for three grade levels, with sug- 
gested activities and projects. 


GRADES THREE AND 
FOUR 


SUBJECT MATTER 


A. The sun. 

1. The value of the sun to the 
earth (light, heat, color, food). 

2. The size of the sun. 

3. The substance of the sun. 

4. Distance between the sun and 
the earth. 

B. T-he moon. 

1. The size of the moon. 

2. The substance of the moon. 

3. The relation of the moon to 
the earth. (We see only one side 
of the moon.) 

4. The phases of the moon. 

C. The earth. 

1. Origin. 

2. Orbit (year). 

3. Axis (day). 

4. Difference between the earth 
and the sun. 

D. The planets. 

1. The orbits of the planets. 

2. Movements of the satellites. 
E. Elementary concepts of speed, 
time, and space. 





TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


How does the sun give light? 
Compare the sun with the earth’ 
and the moon. How do we know 
what material the sun is made of? 

Is the moon larger or smaller 
than the earth? Two children 
may demonstrate how the moon 
moves around the earth, always 
keeping the same side toward the 
earth. The children may report 
on the moon’s phases for a month. 

Do we know positively where 
the earth originated? How does 
the earth move about the sun? 
Have a child show how the earth 
turns on its axis. 

Have the pupils represent the 
planets moving in their orbits 
around the sun. Have the satel- 
lites move around the sun with 
their planets, and at the same 


time keep in their own orbits.. 


Try to have each moon move in 
the right direction. 

For children at this grade level, 
the concepts of speed, time, and 
space are rather difficult to under- 
stand. Linking the speed of the 
revolution and rotation of the 
earth with our day and year clar- 
ifies the cqncept of speed. The 
difference between our months 
and the lunar mopth could. be 
pointed out but should not be 
stressed. The concept of space 
means little to children unless the 
distances involved are stated in 
terms they can understand. 


DILVERED WIRE 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


As each member of the solar 
system was discussed, the children 
were called upon to represent that 
body and illustrate how it turned 
on its axis while it also moved in 
an orbit about the sun. After 
the groups were chosen and had 
worked out their course, it was 
decided to have the whole solar 
system shown on the playfield. 

Rotating in the center was a 
child who represented the sun. 
The children taking the parts of 
the planets moved in a counter- 
clockwise direction around the 
sun, with their satellites, if they 
had any, moving about them. 





Mercury, nearest the sun, turned 
upon its axis only once in the 
orbit. Venus came next. Third 
was the earth, turning on its axis 
while its moon circled counter- 
clockwise and kept the same face 
always turned toward the earth. 
Mars followed its orbit, with its 
two little moons. Giant Jupiter 
circled the sun, accompanied by 
nine satellites, and Saturn also was 
accompanied by nine. [See Edi- 
torial Note at end of article.] 
Concluding our solar system were 
Uranus with four satellites, then 
Neptune with one, and Pluto with 
none. The pageant seemed to 
give the children a good under- 
standing of the movements in- 
volved in the solar system, even 
though little attention was paid 
to proportionate distances. 


GRADES FIVE AND SIX 


SUBJECT MATTER 


A. Pattern of the solar system. 

1. What early people thought. 
2. Discovery of more planets. 

B. The sun.—The speed of light. 
(A light-year means the distance 
which light can travel in a year’s 
time. This is approximately six 
trillion miles.) 
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C. The moon. 
1. Tides. 

2. Why we see only one side of 
the moon. 

D. The planets. 

1. The size of the planets. 

2. How the planets look to us. 

3. The distance of the , planets 
from the sun and from the earth. 
4. The orbit of the planets around 
the sun. 

5. The length of the day on the 
planets. 

6. Possibility of there being life 
on any of the planets. 

E. Concepts of time and space. 

1. The length of time that each 
of the various planets takes to 
-travel around the sun. 


2. The distance of our satellite 
from us. 

3. The distance of the sun from 
the earth. 

4. The distance of the stars from 
the earth. 


QUESTIONS AND 
TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


What did early peoples regard 
as the center of the solar system? 
How many known planets are 
there? 

Where does the moon get its 
light? How does it cause tides? 

The teacher can have an eve- 
ning meeting with the class to lo- 
cate the planets then visible. 

Explain the movements of the 
planets. The children can draw a 
map showing size, arrangement, 
and orbits of planets and satellites 
around the sun. 

What conditions would be nec- 
essary for planets to sustain life? 

If you lived on Mercury, how 
many birthdays would you have 
in 365 days? How many if you 
lived on Mars? If it were possible, 
how long would it take to go to 
the sun in an airplane? To the 
moon? To the nearest star? 

How long is a day on Jupiter? 
Venus? (Continued on page 71) 
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LESSON MATERIAL WITH 
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These workmen are assembling the ingredients ge which to make a batch 


of glass. 


What raw materials will have to 


included in the recipe? 


The Story of Glass 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


T 18 difficult to believe that a 
material which is as smooth as 
glass can be made from a sub- 
stance as gritty as sand. Heat 
brings about this very remarka- 
ble transformation. When sand 
is heated to a very high temper- 
ature, it becomes liquid. As it 
cools, it solidifies, and glass results. 
Of course, the making of glass 
is not so simple as it sounds, The 
sand (which chemists call silica) 
must be of just the right kind. 
Most sand has impurities in it that 
cause glass made from it to be dis- 
colored or defective. The com- 
monest source of trouble is iron, 
which gives glass a greenish cast. 
The sand used at the big glass fac- 
tories comes from deposits especi- 
ally selected for their purity, and 
it is shipped in paper-lined box 
cars to safeguard it from any im- 
purities, 

Actually, much besides sand 
goes into the making of modern 
glass. Soda or potash is added to 
lower the melting point; lime is 
included to give stability and 
make the glass harden; borax is 
added for, resistance; and lead, to 
make the glass sparkle. 

There are said'to be some 30,000 
recipes for making glass, At one 
glass factory more than a hun- 
dred different ingredients must be 
used. There are more kinds of 

‘glass than there are metals and 
alloys combined, and to make 
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each kind of glass a special com- 
bination of ingredients is required. 

Some elements affect the hard- 
ness of glass, some the texture, 
and others the color. For instance, 
the addition of copper to a mix 
produces blue, green, or bright 
red glass. Manganese produces 
violet, purple, brown, or black 
glass. The adding of silver ni- 
trate causes glass to turn yellow 
when it is heated a second time. 
Gold added to the mix produces 
beautiful ruby-red glass. 

There are still other important 
factors which must be controlled 
if glass of the desired quality is 
to be produced. One factor is 
temperature. Other factors are 
the time at which certain ingre- 
dients are added and the condi- 
tions under which this is done. 
Unless all of these factors are 
carefully controlled, glass of the 
desired quality is not obtained, 

How a molten mass of sand 
and other ingredients can be 
transformed into an apparently 
limitless variety of glass objects 
may seem especially difficult to 
understand. Actually, the mak- 
ing of glass objects from the mol- 
ten material is a relatively simple 
process; but when done by hand, 
it requires a great deal of skill. 

The men who do this difficult 
work are called a shop. They 
work together somewhat like a 
football team. One, who is called 
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the gatherer, picks up a gob of 
molten glass on the end of his 
blowpipe. He blows, turns, and 
swings the pipe until the mass of 
melted glass is of just the right 
size and shape. Then he passes it 
to the servitor, who shapes it more 
carefully, places it in a mold, and 
passes it to the gaffer, who is usu- 
ally the most experienced member 
of the team. By blowing and re- 
heating, he does the final shaping 
of the glass object. If there are 
handles, stems, or other fancy 
additions to be: made, skilled 
workers take care of the special 
operations required. 

After the objects have been 
formed, they must be annealed. 
This is done by passing them along 
on a slowly moving belt which 
runs through an oven or lebr, in 
which the temperature is gradual- 
ly reduced until room tempera- 
ture is reached. If glass is cooled 
too quickly, it will break. 

Mixing, melting, gathering, 
blowing, and annealing—the five 
basic steps in the production of 
glass—are the same today as they 
were thousands of years ago. To- 
day, however, much of the work 
is done by machinery. Long met- 
al arms have replaced the arms of 
the human gatherer; servitors are 
made of steel and operate auto- 
matically; robot gaffers blow the 
glass with compressed air. Today 
as many drinking glasses can be 
produced in a few minutes as 
could formerly be produced in 
many long hours of human labor. 
Modern machines can turn out 
nine hundred glasses a minute. 

The Egyptians were the first 
people to make glass, according to 
archaeologists. But history books 


Ewing Galloway 


sometimes attribute the discovery 
to the Phoenicians because of a 
story set down by a Roman writ- 
er. He told about Phoenician 
traders making glass accidentally 
when they used blocks of soda to 
support their cooking kettles on a 
sandy beach in Palestine. Scien- 
tists are inclined to discredit this 
story, since the melting point for 
sand is much higher than the 
temperature of a campfire. But 
certainly men made glass thou- 
sands of years ago. 

Then the art was apparently 
lost, to be revived during the 
Middle Ages by the Venetians. 
At that time almost all the glass 
used was produced on the tiny is- 
land of Murano, about a mile 
from Venice, and the secret of its 
manufacture was closely guarded. 
Finally, of course, the process was 
learned by outsiders, and other 
European countries began manu- 
facturing glass. 

When the colonists came to 
America, one of the first things 
they built was a furnace in the 
woods near Jamestown, and soon 
colonial glassmakers were produc- 
ing crude glass objects like beads 
to trade with the Indians. 

Since that first factory, built 
more than three hundred years 
ago, great advances have been 
made in the manufacture of glass, 
and the list of products made 
from glass has increased amazing- 
ly. It has been said that glass 
manufacture has progressed more 
rapidly in the past fifty years 
than in all the other five thousand 
years of its existence, 

Glass is an amazingly versatile 
material. Everything from thread 
and wool to twenty-ton telescope 
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ACTIVITIES AND TESTS 


lenses is made from it. The “giant 
eye” for the Mount Palomar Ob- 
servatory in California—a huge 
mirror disc—is the largest piece of 
glass ever made. It measures 
200 inches across. Before it was 
ground, it weighed twerity tons. 


Made at Corning, New York, it | 


was carried across the continent 
on a special car and reached its 
destination safely. 

Optical glass has the most ex- 
acting requirements of any glass 
made today. Many more ingredi- 
ents are required for this type of 
glass than for ordinary glass. It 
must be very pure and clear and 
free from bubbles. As few as sev- 
enteen grains of the wrong sand 
in 100,000 grains will spoil opti- 
cal glass. 

Perhaps the most complicated 
glass product of all is the clinical 
thermometer. More than a hun- 
dred steps are required to produce 
one of these instruments. 

One of the most valuable glass 
products is safety glass. This is 
really a sandwich made up of 
sheets of glass pasted to an in- 
ner “filling” of plastic which 
keeps the glasss from shattering 
when it is broken. 

Two of the most unusual glass 
products are glass thread and 
glass wool. A ball of glass no 
larger than a marble will produce 
miles of thread. Finer than human 
hair, glass yarn is tougher than 
steel. It is used as an insulating 
material for wires and cables, 
motors, and generators. Wool 
made from glass is springy like 
rubber, pliable like a string, and 
workable like cotton. It, too, 
is widely used as an insulating 
material. (Continued on page 72) 


Black Star 


THINGS TO DO 


Learning— 

1, Read about glass in books, 
magazines, and encyclopedias. 

2. Have members of your class 
write to various glass companies 
for pamphlets. 

3. Ask a storekeeper or a glass- 


worker to come to your room and - 


tell you about glass. 

4. Visit a store where many 
things made of glass are sold. Try 
to find out what different kinds 
of glass look like and what they 
are used for. 

§. Visit a glass factory if there 
is One near you. 

6. Learn to spell the following 
words. 


transparent anneal 
solidifies Egyptians 
transformation Venetians 
silica carbon 
ingredients monopoly 
molten versatile 
blowpipe optical 
insulating potash 
gatherer lead 
servitor welded 
gaffer chemicals 
Doing— 


1. Make a glass museum. In- 
clude glass of as many different 
colors as you can find. Collect as 
many different glass objects as 
you can. Examine the different 
ones carefully to find the piece 
that has the fewest bubbles in it. 

2. Tell with pictures the story 
of glass-making. 

3. Examine shatterproof glass 
to see whether you can find the 
plastic layer to which the glass is 
fastened. 

4. List all the objects you can 
think of that are made from glass. 





Many skills are utilized by 


those who turn glass into works of art. Here 


@ master craftsman of Orrefors, Sweden, is engraving a piece of stemware. 





a _Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo 





A mia plastic i is being placed between sheets of washed plateglass in 
this assembling process connected with the manufacture of safety glass. 


§. Givea report on one of these 
topics or some other in which you 
are interested. 

4) How colored glass is made. 

b) What bubbles do to glass. 

c) The Mount Palomar glass 
“eye.” 

d) Uncommon uses for glass. 

6. Write a paragraph telling 
how glass is made, how glass is 
used, or how men_ probably 
learned to make glass, 

7. Collect different kinds of 
sand. Try to get a sample of the 
pure silica used in a glass factory 
and compare your sand with it. 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Silica is really just sand. 

2. Iron in sand causes the glass 
to break. 

3. There are more varieties of 
glass than there are metals. 

4. The combination of ingre- 
dients is important in making 
glass. 

5. Temperature does not mat- 
ter as long as it is hot enough to 
melt the sand. 

6. Men first made glass about 
five hundred years ago. 

7. It was a long time after the 
first colonists came to America 
before they made any glass. 

8. Safety glass is made by add- 
ing certain chemicals to the mix. 

9. Glass yarn is very fine and 
strong. 

10. Glass wool and glass yarn 
are widely used for clothing. 

11. One of the glassmaker’s 
chief problems is how to prevent 
bubbles from forming in glass. 
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II. Fill in each blank with the 
word or group of words which 
makes each sentence true. 


1. The chief ingredient of 
aaa 

2. When andi is heated to high 
temperature, it becomes ________.; 


then when it cools it becomes 


3. Impurities in sand cause 
glass to be _ _ or - 

4. The basic ingredients of all 
glass are - cee tae 
alla i . ond .. a 

§. In a glassblowers’ “shop” 
there are always a 5 2 

~ > 


6. If glass objects are not 
™ . very gradually, they will 
break. 
7. The basic steps in glass- 
making are —_...., eine 
ae cellule and . 
8. Much of the work in a mod- 
ern glass factory is done by... 
9. Colonial glassmakers made 
_. to trade with the Indians. 


| eneneen were the first 
people to make glass. 
11. The had a monop- 


oly on glassmaking. 

12. The largest single piece of 
glass ever made is the for 
| ae 

13. One of the most exacting 
kinds of glass to make is 
glass. 

14. Glass wool is springy like 
_.....---» pliable like —...... and 
workable like 

15. Glass plumbing can now 
be .......... as easily as metal pipe. 

16. In the old Ome. 
were used to remove bubbles from 
the glass mix; now certain _____ 
are used. * (For hey, see page 72) 
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Gaily and lovingly 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


SADYE BERMAN 
Teacher, First Grade, Montclair School, Quincy, Massachusetts 








CHARACTERS 
HENRY BURKE WOMAN 
PETER NEWSBOY 
ARTHUR 
SETTING 


On the sidewalk. A light pole 
is right of center. Houses may be 
painted on a backdrop if desired. 




















SCENE 1 


(As the curtain opens, Henry 
Burke is lying on his back near 
the light pole. Peter and Arthur 
saunter onto stage. For a mo- 
ment they do not see Henry.) 

PETER—Look, Arthur! There’s 
a boy lying on the sidewalk. He 
must be hurt. It looks like— 
(He runs over to Henry.) Yes! 
It’s Henry Burke! 

ARTHUR (pointing to paper ba- 
nana peel )—He must have slipped 
on that banana peel and struck 
his head against the light pole. 
Here, I’ll take him by the shoul- 
ders and you take his feet. 

PETER—No, Arthur! We must 
not move him! The first rule of 
first aid is to keep him warm and 
lying down. He may have bro- 
ken his arm when he fell, or he 
may even have broken his back, 
for all we know. A broken bone 
has a sharp end. If we move him, 
the broken bone may go right 
through his skin. 

ARTHUR (impatiently)—Can’t 
you see that he hasn’t broken any 
bones? We've got to do some- 
thing. We can’t just let him lie 
there. 

PETER—But we must until we 
get someone who knows just how 
to lift him. I learned that at 
school last spring. 

ARTHUR (growing more and 
more impatient )—Oh, don’t be a 
fool, Peter. We'll carry him into 
that house over there and then 
call a doctor. And see here, if 
you. don’t want to help me with 
him, I'll pick him up myself. 

PETER—No, you don’t! You'll 
have to fight me first! 

ARTHUR—Get out of my way, 
you little peanut! 

PETER—No, I won’t! Just be- 
cause you came from Rapid City 
doesn’t mean that you know it 
all. (Starts to remove his coat.) 
I’m going to put my coat over 
Henry. You go call a doctor. 


ARTHUR—And let Henry just 
lie there? I should say not! 
(Bends down to touch Henry.) 

PETER—Keep away from him. 
All right—here goes—you asked 
for it! (Peter gives Arthur sev- 
eral blows.) 

ARTHUR—AIl right, if that’s 
the way you feel about it. I'll 
get the doctor, and he will bawl 
you out plenty for the way you 
are treating Henry. 

PETER—You’re wasting time. 
Run over to that house across the 
street. Ask someone to call a 
doctor or an ambulance, quick. 
Bring back some blankets, old 
coats, newspapers—anything—so 
that we can keep him warm until 
help comes. 

ARTHUR—AIll right, Peter! All 
right, I will! 

WOMAN (entering with glass of 
water )—Oh, my dear! My dear! 
What has happened? I was up 
on the third floor, and when I 
glanced out of the window I saw 
this poor child lying on the side- 
walk. Here, boy, hold his head 
up while I give him a little water. 

(Peter immediately touches the 
glass to give the impression that 
he has tipped the glass and the 
water has spilled.) 

PETER—Excuse me, but you 
mustn’t do that. 

WOMAN—Why, you rude boy! 
You have spilled all this water. 

PETER—I didn’t mean to be 
rude, but you should never give 
an unconscious ,person anything 
to drink. That is one of the first- 
aid rules. When he is unconscious 
the water may choke him. 

WOMAN—Why, I never heard 
of such a thing. You need to be 
put in your place, young man. 
And I’m going right home to get 
my husband. He will see that the 
poor boy gets taken care of. Oh, 
here comes my husband now. 

PETER (disgustedly)—And a 
whole crowd of people with him! 

WOMAN—Now the poor boy 
will get proper care. 

PETER—Not from a crowd! 
(To himself.) 1 must keep cool. 
(To Woman.) Henry needs plen- 
ty of fresh air. Somehow, I’ve 
got to keep that crowd away. 

woMAN—And how do you 
think you are going to do that? 

PETER—I don’t know! Yell 
“Keep back! Give him air! Help! 


Police!” I guess. Say, the fire- 
men know first aid. Maybe I 
should send for them. (Turns to 
Woman.) Lady, will you go 
smash that fire-alarm box over 
there for me? 

WOMAN—Help! Help! A boy 
here is unconscious and another 
one has gone out of his mind! 


SCENE 2 


(Newsboy enters with papers.) 
NEwsBoY—Extra! Extra! Ex- 
tra! Read all about it! Peter 
Grant saves boy’s life! (Peter 
enters.) Oh, come here, Peter. 
See what it says about you, right 
on the front page. 
PETER—About me? 
NEWsBoOY—Just listen to this. 
(Reads.) Henry Burke victim 
of broken neck. Peter Grant 
fights off crowd until ambulance 


arrives. Doctors hold hope for re- 
covery due to action of schoolboy 
who knew his first-aid rules! 

PETER (taking the paper from 
Newsboy’s _ hand)—That’s the 
first time I’ve ever had my name 
in the paper! It seems as though 
it were about someone else! My, 
won’t my mother be surprised! 

NEWsBoY—Run right home 
with the paper and show her now. 

PETER—You mean I can have 
this paper free? 

NEWSBOY—I guess I can do 
that much for someone who saved 
a life. 

PETER (running off left with 
paper )—Thanks, pal! 

NEwsBoy (walking off right) — 
Extra! Extra! Read all about 
it! Peter Grant saves life of 
Henry Burke. Buy your copies 
here! Extra! Extra! 





Safety 7 iret 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JEWELL ANN DALE 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School 81, Buffalo, New York 


COSTUMING or scenery is 
N necessary for this safety- 
first play. Tom, Joe, and Frank 
are three. schoolboys having their 
conversation on the sidewalk of 


a busy street. 


(Tom enters, counting his 
money. Joe and Frank follow.) 

JoE—Hi, Fat! 

TOM—Hi, yourself—Skinny! 

jJore—What are you doing? 

TOM—Counting my money. 

jJoE—How much? 

TOM—I wenty-nine cents. 

FRANK—Whew! Yov’re rich! 

jore—You know, Tom, I was 
just saying to Frank, wasn’t I, 
Frank, that Tommy Scott’s a 
good egg. 

TOoM—Oh, oh, Joe! 
for a treat, huh? 

FRANK—Could be. 

TOM—Well, I’m no miser. I 
was going to buy some bubble 
gum. I'll treat you both. 

FRANK—Saaaay, that’s super! 
We can get bubble gum at Tony’s 
store across the street. Come on! 
(Starts for curb.) 

TOM—Hey, wait! That would 
be jaywalking! 

JOoE—What’s wrong with that? 

TOoM—We learned in Safety 
Club not to cross the street in the 
middle of the block. 

FRANK—Aw, we'll run across. 


Hinting 
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ToM—Hold on! Remember 
that traffic cop who talked to us? 
He said it wasn’t good sense to 
cross in the middle of a busy 
block. 

jore—Huh! Good sense! That’s 
for grownups! 

ToM—But look at the traffic! 
You could be run down pretty 
easy if you crossed with all those 
cars going by. 

FRANK—Oh, so what! Come 
on, we'll zigzag through them. 

TOM—No, sir! Not for me! 

FRANK—Why, you’re a sissy! 

TOM—Maybe I am! But I'd 
rather be a sissy alive, than take a 
chance and be a dead superman! 

jJoE—Come on, what are we 
waiting for? 

TOM—Me! I’ve got the money 
and I’m not crossing the street. 

jor—O. K. then, G. S., we'll 
find a store on this side! 

TOM—What’s G. S.? 

joE—Good Sense! You win. 
They say money talks. We'll get 
the gum on this side. 

FRANK—Come on, shoes, start 
walking—and eyes, start looking. 

JoE—“Live to chew it!” That’s 
our motto. 

FRANK—Ummmm! I can blow 
bubbles this big. (Demonstrates. ) 

joe—But when they go splat, 
what does your face look like? 

(All exit, laughing.) 
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In the Paint Shop 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


AGNES HAMERSMA 
Teacher, Kindergarten, Jefferson School, Wallington, New Jersey 








CHARACTERS 


MR. BUNNY 
MR, ROOSTER 


satan Children of 
BEN JAMIN —_ 


enn Mr. Bunny. 


RAINDROPS—Seven girls. 
THUNDER 

LIGHTNING 

FATHER SUN 


SETTING 


Scenes 1 and 3 take place in 
Mr. Bunny’s paint shop a few days 
before Easter. Scene 2 is laid in 
a meadow. Detailed notes on set- 
ting and costuming will be found 
at the end of this play. 




















SCENE 1 


(Mr. Bunny enters paint shop 
whistling. He stops and looks 
astounded at the disorder.) 

MR. BUNNY—Well, who could 
have done this? All of my good 
paint is spilled! I won’t have 
enough left to finish the Easter 
eggs for the children. (Paces to 


and fro with his hands behind bis 
back.) What shall I do? 


MR. ROOSTER (enters pushing a 
wheelbarrow full of egg crates) — 
Hello, Mr. Bunny, here is your 
last shipment of eggs for Easter. 

MR. BUNNY—Mr. Rooster, you 
might as well take them back. See 
what has happened. All of my 
paintpots have been overturned. 

MR. ROOSTER—W ho could have 
done such a thing? Let’s hunt 
for a clue. 

(Both look around the room.) 

MR. BUNNY—Look here! Isn’t 
this a footprint of a wolf? Old 
Mr. Wolf must have been hungry 
again. 

MR. ROOSTER—I’d better tell 
Farmer Brown so that he can set 


a trap for him. He is always busy 
keeping the wolf away from our 
door. Thank goodness he got in- 
to your shop and not into your 
house. 

MR, BUNNY—Indeed, it could 
have been much worse. But what 
am I going to do so the children 
will have colored eggs for Easter? 

MR. ROOSTER—I’m sorry that I 
can’t help you, Mr. Bunny, but 
I must be getting back. Good- 
by. 

MR. BUNNY— By, Mr. Rooster. 
(Mr. Rooster exits. Mr. Bunny 
paces up and down.) What shall 
I do? What shall I do? 

(Peter, Benjamin, and Buster 
enter.) 

PETER—Hello, Popsy, we are 
ready to help you paint the Easter 
eggs. (Goes to workbench and 
points to overturned paint pots.) 
What happened? Who spilled the 
paint? 

MR. BUNNY (regret fully) —Old 
Mr. Wolf must have been here 
and turned over all of my paint- 
pots, looking for food. 

BENJAMIN—How can we get 
more paint? 

BUSTER—We might use grass 
for green, but I don’t know 
where we would get any other 
colors so early. 

PETER—We can’t make all the 
eggs green. The children would 
think it was St. Patrick’s Day 
instead of Easter. What are we 
going to do? 

BENJAMIN—Perhaps we could 
find some violets under the snow. 
But how shall we make red and 
yellow? The children like the 
bright-colored eggs best. 

MR. BUNNY—Peter, you are 
the oldest. You go into the gar- 
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den and the meadows and see 
whether you can find any flowers 
that will give us some of their 
colors., Benjamin, you go with 
him. Take some of these empty 
paintpots with you. Buster, you 
stay and help me clean up. 

(Exit Peter and Benjamin car- 
rying paintpots. Mr. Bunny and 
Buster start to clean up.) 


SCENE 2 


(Peter and Benjamin are out 
in the meadow, looking for vio- 
lets.) 

PETER—I haven’t found one 
violet yet. Have you, Benjamin? 

BENJAMIN—No, I haven’t ei- 
ther. (Begins to cry.) What 
will Popsy do? 


PETER (holds out his hand)— 
I thought I felta raindrop. 

(Enter Raindrops, running on 
tiptoe.) 

FIRST RAINDROP—What is the 
trouble, little Bunnies? You look 
so sad. 

PETER—Popsy sent us to the 
meadow to see whether we could 
find any early flowers. We want 
some of their gay colors. 

BENJAMIN—A hungry wolf 
spilled all of Popsy’s paint, and 
now he can’t finish coloring the 
Easter eggs. 

PETER—But we haven’t found 
a single flower. 

RAINDROPS—Oh, that’s too bad! 

SECOND RAINDROP—Perhaps we 
could help (Continued on page 81) 





Forgetful Father Bunny 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


(Mother Bunny is stirring the 
contents of the kettles on the 
stove with a long-handled wood- 
en spoon as Father Bunny enters 
right.) . 

MOTHER BUNNY—Where have 
you been, Father Bunny? I’m so 
tired of working over this hot 
stove all day. 

FATHER BUNNY—Of course 
you are, Mother. Here, I'll help 
now. (Goes to the stove, takes 
spoon from Mother Bunny, and 
begins to stir it around in the 
kettle.) Why are we making so 
many dyes at once? 

MOTHER BUNNY (placing paws 
on hips)—Have you forgotten 
again? There are only two days 
left before Easter, and we've at 
least a thousand eggs to color. 

FATHER BUNNY (whistles) — 
Bouncing bunnies! It slipped my 
mind that I’ve been out counting 
the number of children who are 
expecting Easter baskets this year. 

MQTHER BUNNY—How many 
baskets did you find that we'll 
need? 

FATHER BUNNY—Seventy-five 
hundred. (Looks doubtful.) Or 
was it sixty-five hundred? (Puts 
paw to brow.) Now let me think. 
(Stands silently a few seconds.) 

MOTHER BUNNY (anxiously) — 
Don’t tell me that you can’t re- 


’ member. 


FATHER BUNNY (begins count- 
ing on paw)—Let’s see. There 
are the. two Jones children, all the 
Smiths, the Johnsons, the Bakers, 
the Browns, the Greens. 


MOTHER BUNNY (wrings ber 
paws)—Oh, you can’t remember 
all of them that way. What shall 
we do? 

FATHER BUNNY—You'll have 
to go and count them this time. 
Then we can be sure. 

MOTHER BUNNY¥—But what if 
you should forget to stir the dyes 
and sort the eggs? 

FATHER BUNNY (unties Mother 
Bunny’s apron and puts it on 
himself )—Don’t worry. I won’t 
leave this room. Then I can’t 
forget. 

MOTHER BUNNY (doubiful)— 
Well, I don’t know. 

FATHER BUNNY (pats her on 
shoulder) —You go on and get 
some fresh air. You’ve been work- 
ing inside long enough. 

MOTHER BUNNY—I’ll go, if 
you promise to keep stirring. 

FATHER BUNNY—I promise. 
(Begins to stir spoon in kettle.) 

MOTHER BUNNY (starting off 
right)—Well, I'll be hopping 
along. (Séops.) Oh, I almost 
forgot! When Puffy, Hopsey, 
and Whisker come home from 
school, you must send them after 
some more baskets. 

FATHER BUNNY (séirring)— 
Yes, I will. I will. 

MOTHER BUNNY (fakes pink 
ribbon from apron pocket and 
goes up to Father Bunny )—Here! 
Pll tie this.ribbon on your paw. 
Then you'll be sure to remember 
to send the children for baskets. 
(Ties ribbon on his left. wrist.) 
Good-by. (Exits right.)--' 
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FATHER BUNNY—Good-by, my 
dear. (Stirs for a moment; then 
looks in kettle.) _H-m-m-m-m! 
This is just right for coloring the 
eggs. Now where did I put them? 
(Looks around stove and table.) 
They aren’t here. (Searches in 








CHARACTERS 


FATHER BUNNY 
MOTHER BUNNY 
PUFFY 

HOPSEY 
WHISKER 
PROFESSOR OWL 

SKIPPER SQUIRREL 


—Their children. 


CosTUMES 


All Bunnies wear white coverall 
suits with long pointed ears and 
puffy cotton tails. Mother Bunny 
has on a bright apron. Father 
Bunny looks gay in a red coat. 
Professor Owl wears a brown suit 
with an owl headdress. His eyes 
peer through horn-rimmed glasses. 
He carries a brief case. Skipper 
Squirrel’s gray coverall suit has a 


long bushy tail. 


SETTING 


The place is Father Bunny’s 
workshop. A stove at left up- 
stage has four large kettles on it. 
On a table at center back are a 
dozen colored Easter eggs, a can 
containing six artist’s paintbrushes, 
four jars of paint, and two pencils. 
A stack of Easter baskets, a box 
filled with green paper grass, and 
a yellow wheelbarrow are upstage 
right. 

Two egg crates, one placed down 
left and one down right, bear the 
words FRESH EGGS printed 
large enough so that the audience 
can read them. Both boxes have 
pink cushions on top. 

Over the table hangs a card on 
which are pfinted the words: 
WORKSHOP OF MR. EASTER 
BUNNY. 




















stack of baskets, wheelbarrow, 
and soon.) 1 thought they were 
here. (Sits on one of boxes down- 
stage and lifts paw to forehead.) 
If I only had a good memory. 
Then things like this couldn’t 
happen. 

(Puffy, Hopsey, and Whisker 
enter right, hopping.) 

PUFFY— 
Good day, Dad! 
What makes you look so sad? 


HOPSEY-—— 
Greetings, Father! _ 
Is painting eggs a bother? . 

WHISKER— 

Hello, Pop! 
Are you hungry for a carrot top? 

FATHER BUNNY—Puffy, and 
Whisker, and Hopsey! Is that 
what I’m sending you to school 
to learn? 

HOPSEY—Nope! We already 
knew that before. we -went to 
school. We’re just happy that 
Professor Owl let us go early. 

WHISKER—He said we would 
be needed to help with the eggs. 

PUFFY—Why aren’t you work- 
ing, Pop? 

FATHER BUNNY—I want to 
work, but I can’t remember 
where I put the eggs. 

puFFY (looks around stove)— 
Aren’t they here? 

* WHISKER (searching around ta- 
ble and baskets)—You used to 
keep them here. 

HOPSEY (examining wheelbar- 
row and box of paper grass)—I 
thought they were here. 

FATHER BUNNY—No, I have 
already looked in all those places. 
Oh, what will Mother Bunny say? 
(Knock is heard at right exit.) 
Come in! (Skipper Squirrel and 
Professor Owl enter right.) Why, 
it’s Professor Owl and Skipper 
Squirrel! How do you do. 

PROFESSOR OWL—We stopped 
in to see how you are coming 
with the Easter eggs. 

SKIPPER SQUIRREL—We should 
like to help, if we can. 

WHISKER (sniffing)—I smell 
something burning. 

HOPSEY (sniffing)—It’s on the 
stove. 

FATHER BUNNY—Oh, hopping 
hares! I forgot to take the dyes 
off the stove. (Runs to stove and 
looks in kettles.) They’re burned! 

puFFY—Poor Father! It will 


take a long time to make those 
dyes again. 

WHISKER—Dad, there’s a pink 
ribbon tied on your paw. Did 
Mother put 


(Continued on page 84) 
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; The Lazy March Hare 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 


(Boy and Girl take their places 
on opposite sides of the stage in 
front of the curtain.) 

BoY—We are very sorry to 
have to disappoint you, but— 

GIRL—We are very, very sorry, 
but you see the trouble is— 

BoY—The trouble is, it’s March 
and we were going to have the 
March Hare come and talk to 
you, only— 

GirL—Only nobody can find 
the March Hare. 

Boy—We have looked every- 
where and he’s not to be found. 

‘(The curtain opens rapidly, re- 
vealing March Hare sleeping on a 
sofa in the middle of the stage. 
He is snoring noisily. If anyone 
in the audience giggles, he will 
stir, shout “QUIET” at the top 
of his lungs, pull the fur coat 
closer around him, and ‘settle 
down again.) 

GIRL (staring at March Hare) — 
Who’s that? What’s he doing 
here, sleeping on our stage? 

(Girl and Boy move closer to 
examine him.) 

BoY—Look at his funny face. 

MARCH HARE (without open- 
ing his eyes) —Look at your own, 
why don’t you? 

GIRL (excitedly)—Listen, he’s 
talking! And look at his ears! 
They look like those of a rabbit. 

MARCH HARE (his voice rising 
to a scream)—Rabbit! Rabbit! 
RABBIT! I’m nota rabbit. I’m 
a hare—the Marth Hare, if you 
must know! Now go away and 
let me get some rest. 

GIRL—But if you’re the March 
Hare, you ought to be getting up. 
You ought to be awake in March. 
No wonder we couldn’t find you. 

MARCH HARE—I’ve been get- 
ting up in March for such a long 
time that I’m sick of it. You 
get up in March if you want to. 
I'm going to wait until April. 
(Snuggles into fur coat; snores 
again.) 

BoY—Now what do you think 
of that? He is sound asleep 
again. And it is March already. 
See here, Mr. Hare! Wake up! 

GIRL (as March Hare continues 
to snore)—What shall we do? 
We ought to wake him up. He'll 
be sorry when he wakes up in 
April and finds out he really has 
missed all of March. 

Boy—If only we could think 
of some way— I know! Maybe 
if we sang loud, that would help. 
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CHARACTERS 
BOY MUSICIAN—Plays 
GIRL trumpet. 
MARCH HARE PRINCIPAL 
CosTUMES 


March Hare wears a brown cov- 
erall suit, a bright grees: vest, and 
a close-fitting hood with long ears 
attached. Other characters wear 
school clothes. 


SETTING 


Across the center of the stage 
is a sofa. Reclining on it is the 
March Hare. He is partly covered 
with a fur coat. His top hat is 
on a stand beside the sofa. 




















GIRL—If everybody sang, we 
could wake him up, I’m sure. 
Let’s try. (Turns to audience.) 
Help us wake him up. Let’s sing 
........... (name of song). 

(Entire group sings. March 
Hare stirs during song, pulls coat 
over his head, and at the end of 
the song, snores loudly.) 

GIRL—For goodness’ sake, look 
at him. He is sounder asleep than 
ever. What shall we do now? 

Boy—I never knew there could 
be such a lazy creature. 

GiIRL—If someone played loud 
music right in his ear, perhaps he 
would get up. 

BoY—Where’s (name 
of musician)? (Looks into audi- 
ence, calling Musician by name.) 
Come up and play something 
right in his ear. 

(While Musician is going up 
and preparing to play, Girl un- 
covers March Hare’s head, and 
strokes it gently.) 

GIRL—You’re a fine, big March 
Hare. Get up, March Hare! Get 
up! 

(March Hare waves a front 
paw blindly in an effort to push 
away her hand without troubling 
to awake. Then he snuggles deep 
into coat.) 

BoY (to Musician)—Play good 
and loud, right into his ear. 

(Musician plays short solo close 
to March Hare’s head. Just at 
the end, March Hare sits up, pulls 
a wad of cotton from his vest, 
stuffs his ears, lies down, and goes 
back to sleep.) 

GIRL—He’s the naughtiest hare 
in the world. 

BoYy—Why don’t we try some- 
thing hard—an arithmetic prob- 
lem, or spelling, or something? 
Things like that always wake me 
up. (Continued on page 75) 
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My Pussy Cat 


WORDS BY RUTH SVEC MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


But with a voice. that is 
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HAH Dutch Doliday 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN J. RICH 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Madison, New Jersey 








CHARACTERS 

MYNHEER WIM 

HUNTSMA MARTA 
TRINA BETJE 
HANS PIETER 
JAN FRIENDS—Any 
MINA number. 

CosTUMES 


Mynheer Huntsma wears baggy 
trousers, wooden shoes, a Dutch 
cap, and a bright jacket. Chil- 
dren wear modern clothes in 
Scene 1. In Scene 2 they dress in 
early Dutch costumes. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—A field in front of a 
dike. The backdrop has a high 
green dike with a windmill paint- 
ed on the base of the dike. One 
side drop has a row of Dutch vil- 
lage homes; the other side drop 
has a field of tulips. It is the 
morning of April 30, Princess 
Juliana’s Birthday. 

Scene 2.—Same as Scene 1, the 
afternoon of the same day. 




















SCENE 1 


(As curtain opens, children are 
playing “Follow the Leader.”) 

MYNHEER HUNTSMA (enter- 
ing)—Here, here, you children! 
Why are you playing when there 
is so much work to be done? 
Why are you not in school? 

TRINA—Mynheer Huntsma, it 
is a holiday—April 30, Princess 
Juliana’s birthday. There is no 
school today. 

MYNHEER HUNTSMA—Oh, my, 
my! How could this old Dutch- 
man forget such a day? Why, it 
is the birthday of the daughter of 
our good Queen Wilhelmina. 

HANS—Ever since the war we 
have had much work to do in 
Holland. I helped my father cut 
his asparagus for market early 











this morning. We must grow all 
the food we can. Many of our 
fields were ruined when the dikes 
were cut during the war. 

JAN—I saw many of the dikes 
of Holland when I went to visit 
Ijssel Lake. My father told me 
that when the waves are high 
they may flood our land because 
Dutch land is lower than the sea. 

MINA—It seems like a land 
where the fish swim above and 
the birds fly below. I like to walk 
along the roads that are built on 
top of the dikes. It always makes 
me feel so happy. (She sings 
“Little Dutch Mina.’’) 

(Enter Wim with a yoke over 
his shoulders.) 

jJaN—Hello, Wim, why don’t 
you join us? Isn’t your work 
finished? 

wIM—No, Jan, I’m late be- 
cause my dog has a sore paw and 
can’t pull his cart, so I must de- 
liver the milk by myself; but I 
will stay a few minutes and play 
a game with you. 

(Children play a tag game 
called “Verlos.”) 

MARTA (entering)—Hello. 

HANS—Hello, Marta. It’s nice 
to see you back home. Did you 
enjoy your trip to Switzerland? 

CHILDREN—Did you goskiing? 
Did you see a St. Bernard dog? 
Were the mountains high? 

MARTA (with a laugh)—Wait! 
Don’t ask me so many questions! 
Yes, I did like Switzerland but I 
missed Holland so much. _ There 
were many things I didn’t see in 


Switzerland that we have in Hol- 


land. 
MINA—What did you miss? 
MARTA—Ever so many things! 
I learned a poem about the nice 





things of Holland. I will recite 
it to you. (Recites “Holland,” 
by Barbara Jane Provost.) 

BETJE—Oh, Marta, how could 
you miss wooden shoes and skirts 
of gaudy reds and blues? We 
don’t wear those any more. 

PIETER—Sometimes we wear 
wooden shoes. When I go to my 
grandfather’s farm I wear’ them 
because it is damp and muddy in 
the fields. 

MINA—On holidays we wear 
clothes like those our grandpar- 
ents wore. Why, we are going 
to wear them this very afternoon 
when* we see Princess Juliana in 
her birthday parade! The parade 
is coming past here. 


wim—lI have to leave. I must 


sell my milk before noon. 

MYNHEER HUNTSMA—Oh, my 
children, go home and finish all 
your work. Put on your hcliday 
clothes and be back here by one 
o’clock. We will dance and cele- 
brate until parade time. 

(Children leave stage, singing 
“Rosa.”’) 


ScENE 2 


(Mynheer Huntsma watches 
while the children dance “Dutch 
Couple Dance.’”’) 

JaN—Come, come, Mynheer 
Huntsma! Please sing a Dutch 
dance song for us, and we will 
dance. (Continued on page 72) 





America, the Land 
bere All Are Free 


A RECITATIVE PLAY FOR UPPER GRADES 


VICTOR SHAROFF 
Teacher, Public School 43, Bronx, New York, N.Y. 


(The flag is brought onto the 
stage escorted by a color guard. 
The sixteen children in the play 
march down the aisle, halt in 
front of the stage, and give the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” may 
be sung by the group or by a so- 
loist. The colors move to rear 
center of stage. The children take 
their places on the stage in such 
positions that the speeches follow 
one another from different parts 
of the platform.) 

FIRST CHILD—The name of this 
dramatization is “America, the 
Land Where All Are Free.” 

SECOND cCHILD—My forefa- 
thers came from England. 

THIRD CHILD—My forefathers 
came from Germany. 

FOURTH CHILD—My forefa- 
thers came from Italy. 

FIFTH CHILD—My forefathers 
came from Russia. 

SIXTH CHILD—There are chil- 
dren whose forefathers came from 
France. 

SEVENTH CHILD—There are 
children whose forefathers came 
from Greece. 

EIGHTH CHILD—There are chil- 
dren whose forefathers came from 
Bulgaria. 

NINTH CHILD—There are chil- 
dren whose forefathers came from 
China. 

" TENTH CHILD—People from all 
countries in the world have come 
to live in America— 
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ALL (pointing toward flag)— 
To live in freedom and happiness. 

THIRD CHILD—People of all re- 
ligious beliefs have the same priv- 
ilege of worship in America. 

FOURTH CHILD—Christians, 

FIFTH CHILD—Jews, 

SIXTH CHILD—Mohammedans, 

SEVENTH CHILD—Mormons, 

ALL (pointing toward flag)— 
And all others—may worship in 
freedom under our flag. 

FIRST CHILD—Let it wave— 

ALL—The flag of red, 

SECOND CHILD—Let it wave— 

ALL—The flag of white, 

THIRD CHILD—Let it wave— 

aLtt—tThe flag of blue, 

FOURTH CHILD—Let it wave— 

aLt—The red, and white, and 
the blue. 

FIFTH CHILD— 

Long may it wave, 
That flag of ours; 

Long may we see. it fly; 
And long may we— 
Americans all— 

Hold that banner high. 

SIXTH cHiLD—Our flag flies 
over churches, 

SEVENTH CHILD—Over public 
buildings, 

EIGHTH CHILD—And schools. 

FOURTH CHiLD—Schools are 
made up of teachers, principals, 
and pupils. 

FIFTH CHILD—In an American 
school, teachers, principals, and 
pupils co-operate for the good 
of all. (Continued on page 79) 
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GD Verse for March Days E> 


AN OPEN SECRET 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Pussy Willow had a secret 
That the snowdrops whispered 
her, 
And she purred it to the south 
wind 
While it stroked her velvet 
fur; 
And the south wind hummed it 
softly 
To the busy honeybees, 
And they buzzed it to the blos- 
soms 
On the scarlet maple trees. 


And these dropped it to the wood 
brooks 
Brimming full of melted snow, 
And the brooks told Robin Red- 
breast 
As he chattered to and fro; 
Little Robin could not keep it, 
So he sang it loud and clear 
To the sleepy hills and meadows, 
“Wake up! Cheer up! Spririg 
is here!” 


SHIPS 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Go out, good ships, across the 
tide, 

Be brave to meet all weathers; 

Make many a port, and fill each 
hold 

With sky-blue silk and yellow 
gold 

And pearls and peacock feathers. 


The wind is in your shining 
sails, 

Your keen prows cut the foam; 

Sail very fast and very far, 

Then turn, and by the Northern 
Star 

Come steering safely home. 


LITTLE 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


I am the sister of him 
And he is my brother. 
He is too little for us 

To talk to each other. 


So every morning I show him 
My doll and my book; 

But every morning he still is 
Too little to look. 
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JEWELS 


AILEEN FISHER 


The sky has a locket— 

a golden sun. 

She puts it in her pocket 
when day is done, 

and takes out a spangle 
of moon to wear, 


and stars to dangle 
like jewels in her hair. 


JACK FROST 
IN MARCH 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


How changeable the children 
grow! 

All winter long they liked the 
snow, 

But now they’re begging me to 


go. 


November when the wind was 
shrill 

They cried me welcome with a 
will, 

But now they’re begging me be 
still. 


They’re begging me to hurry 
by. 

“Jack Frost, Jack Frost, please 
go,” they cry, 

“And let dear spring come to the 
sky!” 


A LEVEL HEAD 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


It takes a level head to win, 

A level hand, a level eye. 

But sometimes, even when you 
try 

Your level best, things go awry. 

You drop the ball, you miss your 
aim, 

You slip a cog and queer the 
game. 

Then comes the test. Don’t make 
excuse; 

Don’t crumple; stand up in your 
shoes. 


Remember, in a certain sense, 


It takes a level head to lose! 
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MARCH 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and 
changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley 


flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who 
speak, 
Wild stormy month, in praise 
of thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud 
and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to 
me. 


For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost 
bring; 
And thou hast joined the gentle 
train 


And wear’st the gentle name of - 


Spring. 


KITES 
GERALD CHAN SIEG 


The wind blows up, the wind 
blows down 

Across the hill, 
town. 

Oh, see them flying wide and 
high, 

A thousand kites against the sky! 


the wood, the 


There is a star, and there a 
flower, 

And there a tallepagoda tower. 

There is a swan and there a 
boat 

With purple junk sails all afloat. 

The little pigs, a row of seven, 

Are tossing at the edge of 
heaven. 


And oh, a dragon breathing fire 

Climbs the wind stair high and 
higher, 

With shining scales and finny 
claws, 

And jewels flashing in his jaws! 

I'll hold the cord all hard and 
fast 

Until I bring him down at last! 


get 
fe Why; 3 ° 


NEVER MIND, MARCH 
ANNETTE WYNNE 


Never mind, March, we know 

When you blow 

You’re not really mad 

Or angry or bad; 

You’re only blowing the winter 
away 

To get the world ready for April 
and May. 


THE LAND 
OF COUNTERPANE 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


When I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 

With different uniforms and 
drills, 

Amang the bed-clothes, through 
the hills; 


And sometimes sent my ships in 
fleets 

All up and down among the 
sheets; 

Or brought my trees and houses 
out, 

And planted cities all about. 


I was the giant great and still 

That sits upon the pillow-hill, 

And sees before him, dale and 
plain, 

The pleasant land of counter- 
pane. 


THE PLOWMAN 
OF TODAY 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


Upon his tractor’s steady seat 
He sits and drives his triple- 
share, 
Hearing his steel bright pistons 
beat 
Their tireless tattoo on the air. 
Unwearied, recking neither wind 
nor snow, 
Nor burning sun, scorning all 
insects’ sting, 


Seo The ponderous monster wallows— 


r to and fro 


Like some vast, = dino- 
saurian King! . ‘ 








A RABBIT BASKET 








FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FLORENCE RENTON 
Helping Teacher in Art, Public Schools, Birmingham, Michigan 


Handwork. 














i & MAKE this rabbit basket, fold a 9” x 
12” sheet of purple construction pa- 
per in halves and then in quarters length- 
wise and crosswise. Open it out flat and 
place it on a table. Referring to the dia- 
gram, bring the bottom of the paper to 
linegNo. 1 and crease on the fold. Bring 
the top of the paper to line No. 2 and do 
the same. Cut along the solid lines and 


fold along certain of the dotted lines to 
get a basket shape. Paste together flaps 
bearing identical letters (A to A). Bring 
up flaps E and F and paste them last. Fold 
a 3” x 9” strip of white paper in half. 
Cut rabbit head and ears as shown. Paste 
G to G and H toH. Paste whiskers on 
the face side of each rabbit head. Paste 
balls of cotton for tails at the basket’s base. 
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Art Lessons on Kites 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


K= are suitable subjects for March calendars, and 

for the correlation of art with the study of science in 
the teaching of weather. Different types of kites may be 
cut from colored construction paper and mounted on blue 
paper, adding string and gcraps of paper for tails. Cloud 
shapes cut freehand or torn may be added. 

To illustrate a kite contest, children may draw hills, 
houses, and figures on the lower part of the blackboard and 
mount kites cut from colored paper on the upper part. 
Strings may be drawn from the kites to the pictured chil- 
dren, or real string may be attached. 

An allover design using kites cut from scraps of colored 
paper is an excellent art lesson for third grade. Kite shapes 
may be arranged in stripes, diagonals, or interesting allover 
patterns, and mounted. These designs are especially suitable 


for book covers or blackboard borders. 





SY SY -_ _- 


se ate we _ 


74 Stand-Up Tulip with Many Uses 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


le tulip will make an attractive 
place card for a spring party, or 
part of a garden border in a spring 
sand-table scene. Primary children 
will enjoy making it as an individual 
decoration for their desks, 

Draw the tulip on white paper and 
color with crayons or tempera paint. 
Fold back on the dotted lines and fas- 
ten the tabs together by interlocking 
the slots cut on the solid lines, 


In a larger size, stand-up tulips may 
be used for decorations on the window 
sills or as scenery for a spring play. 
Other potted flowers and plants can be 
made as needed, accurding to the same 
plan, and colored appropriately. 

















Zz 


4 





74 “Triangular Easter Cachet 


His Easter basket may 

be used-in three sizes 
to serve different purposes. 
Made of construction pa- 
per, as shown here, it be- 
comes an individual party 
favor. Made on a 12” tri- 
angle base, also out of con- 
struction paper, it is an 
attractive centerpiece to 
hold colored eggs. If the 





FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


VELMA E. ZIMMERMAN 






















basket is to be carried, it 
should be made from card- 
board. A 6” triangle is a 
convenient size. In mak- 
ing the basket, cut on the 
solid lines and fold on the 
dotted lines. Paste tabs on 
inside. Baskets for other 
occasions may have appro- 
priate symbols substituted 
for the rabbits. 
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America’s Finest Example of Luxury Rail Transportation 


Each day, from terminals in Chicago, Seattle 
and Portland sleek, new streamlined trains start 
a 2,211-mile transcontinental trip across the top 
of America. Powered by swift diesel locomo- 
tives, the Empire Builder, Great Northern's 
Greatest Train, provides accommodations for 
300 passengers in luxury coaches and Pullman- 
serviced sleeping cars. Forty-five hours later 
they complete their smooth voyage on rails. 
Duplex-roomettes, bedrooms, and berths pro- 
vide sleepjng facilities. Famous Great Northern 
food is served in the dining and coffee shop 
cars, while the observation-lounge offers recre- 
ational opportunities. No matter how you ride 
there is no extra fare, 


EVERY DAY DUPLEX-ROOMETTES: a new single-occupancy ac- DAY-NITE COACHES: with extra leg room, com- 
commodation for only 10% more than a lower, fortable reclining seats and handy leg rests. 
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Great Northern's EMPIRE BUILDER goes through thrilling 
mountain scenery bordering Glacier 
National Park, Montana. 
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Great Northern's EMPIRE BUILDER goes through thrilling 
mountain scenery bordering Glacier 
Natienal Park, Montana. 
























Cut Paper 


Gummed Stars 





Water Color 






Felt 
Flowers 
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An Easter-Eg¢g Bookmark 


FOR ALL GRADES 


PATRICIA CARSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Concord, California 


PPLYING decorations to Easter eggs provides a splendid opportunity 
A for creative designing, and when the design problem is something 
that can be used, the children are pleased to take their art work home. A 
gift which utilizes the Easter symbol is a bookmark. Egg shapes may be 
cut from heavy construction paper or blotting paper and decorated with 


the children’s original designs. Four different types of decoration are 


shown here. 

Primary children may make confetti with a paper punch to paste on 
their eggs, or they may use gummed stars or stickers. Some may prefer to 
cut simple designs and paste them in place. 

Older children may create more elaborate designs and paint them with 
water color, or make cutouts of cloth or felt and apply them. (Wax 
crayon is impracticable because the wax would rub off on the pages of 
the book.) 

Cut a deep V-shaped notch in the center of the egg. (See dotted line 
in diagram.) When this bookmark is slipped over a page in a book, it will 
mark not only the page but also the line on the page. 

Bookmark gifts for any occasion can be made in a similar manner by 
using any appropriate shape, seasonal or otherwise, with a V-shaped notch. 
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Miniature Easter Bounels 


aps bonnets are, in themselves, inter- 
esting enough, but add to that some- 
thing as fascinating as weaving and you 
will have an art project that any child 
from the third grade through the eighth 
will be enthusiastic about. The hats are 
made of twisted crepe paper woven on a 
round cardboard loom. 

Cut the crepe paper for weaving about 
¥,” wide across the fold of a package of 
crepe paper. Then twist between the 
thumb and forefinger, stretching the pa- 
per as you twist. This makes the weaving 
“yarn.” ‘Three strips should fill the loom. 










FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IRENE HAZEL 


Director of Art, Public Schools, 
Caruthersville, Missouri 


To make the loom (see sketch), divide 
and notch a 6” circle into twenty-seven 
equal parts. Punch a hole in the center, 
Take a piece of the weaving “yarn” about 
two yards long and insert one end through 
the hole and tie in a knot on the underside 
to hold. Proceed to thread the loom by 
stretching the “yarn” across the card- 
board from the center to the circumfer- 
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ence, looping it between two adjacent 
notches, and bringing it back across the 
cardboard and over to the opposite side, 
repeating until the loom is threaded. Fas- 
ten the “yarn” on the outside edge. Tie 
the warp threads together in the center 
with one end of the weaving “yarn.” 

A safety pin or a bobby pin will make a 
satisfactory shuttle. Start weaving at the 
center, going over one warp and under 
the next. When the “yarn” runs out, 
simply untwist the end, paste on another 
piece, twist together again, and proceed 
with the weaving. Fasten the last piece 
securely at the outside edge. Lift the 
loops off the loom, and bend the woven 
circle into the desired shape. 

The “Easter bonnet” can be decorated 
with feathers, either real or of cut paper. 
Crepe-paper streamers, bows, and flow- 
ers may be added, according to each crea- 
tor’s ingenuity. Of course, the boys’ hats 
are simpler, needing only a band. 

After the Easter bonnets have been 
completed, the children will enjoy making 
mannequin heads on which to display 
them. Ones like those illustrated below 
may be made as follows. For the head, 
wad a piece of cotton, somewhat larger 
than an egg, around the end of a stick 
about 8” long. Stretch a 12” square of 
flesh-colored crepe paper over the cotton. 
Smooth over the part for the face, pulling 
the excess paper to the back and _ pasting 
securely. Tie the paper at the neckline. 

Cut a red heart for the mouth. Fringe 
bits of black construction paper for eye- 
lashes and paste on. Make hair of strips 
of construction paper, curled with the 
scissors and pasted in place. Set the hat 
at a jaunty angle and pin it securely. 

Cut a hole in the bottom of a paper cup 
and put the stick in this. Pack solidly 
with scrap paper to hold it steady. Spread 
the ends of the crepe paper to make a ruf- 
fle around the neck and to hold the head 
firm. Add a bow if desired. 
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Let a “Joy Duck Motivate the Lessons 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 
Acting Head, Education Department, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 


A puck to play with and also 
to promote reading and num- 
ber work may be made from felt, 
oilcloth, or bright-colored cotton 
cloth. Sew with yarn or with em- 
broidery thread, using a blanket 
or a running stitch. If you choose 
felt or oilcloth, you need not turn 
the duck inside out to sew. Stuff 
it with old clean cotton, stockings, 
or rags. 

To correlate with reading les- 
sons, print a direction chart. (See 
the chart at lower right.) Measur- 
ing materials, finding costs, and 
playing number games like the one 
illustrated will motivate number 
work. Cut a mother duck and 
ducklings from cardboard and la- 
bel them with any desired combi- 
nations. Name the mother duck 
Mrs. 10 (for example). Then ask 
the pupils to find little ducks bear- 
ing combinations that make ten. 
Variations provide good seatwork. 


Corr? > 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR MAKING THE DUCK 











Cut two pieces like A. 

Cut one piece like B. 

Cut a bill like C. 

Sew A together across the 
top from X to Y. 

Sew on the eyes and bill. 
Sew B on the bottom of A, 
but leave an opening. - 
Stuff duck and sew opening. 
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UNDER PART OF BODY 


Cut one 
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Articles Made from Feed Sacks 


EASTER GIFTS FOR ALL GRADES TO MAKE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


M* UNCLE gave me this feed sack. We can use it to make 
things.”” This was Mary’s description of a figured bag that 
had once contained dairy or poultry feed. The children looked 
with admiration at the cloth that had such an interesting pat- 
tern. Mary added, “My mother says the colors are fast.” 
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“What does fast mean?” asked Johnny. 

“Tt means that the colors won’t run. My mother says that’s 
very important. It shows that the cloth is good.” 

“How big is the sack?” asked the teacher. 

The children found that it measured 54” by 54”. 





Then the teacher said, “Before we begin to make things 
we should have more feed sacks. Do you think each of you 
can get one?” 

Before the month was over, the children in the second 
grade had collected enough feed sacks to make many things. 

The illustrations on this page show: some of the results. 
They are crude becausé most of them were made by chil- 
dren who had never done any sewing before. 

The bag shown here can be used for laundry, or for gym 
shoes and gym suits, or for any of the things children carry 
to school. The pattern of stripes helped to guide the child 
in making the letters for the name. 

The children brought to school aprons which their moth- 
ers liked best. One child said, “My mother always wishes 
that her apron was longer. When I draw around this apron 
of hers I am going to do it so that the new one will be long- 
er. She likes pockets, so I’ll make a pocket in this apron.” 

A paper bib was purchased as a pattern. The children 
did not all make shapes just like that one, but the pattern 
helped them to get the neck size right. Each used the kind 
of tape he liked best for strings. 

The hot-dish holders show the stitches used by the 
younger children. An older child used featherstitching. 

The children used old newspapers to cut patterns for 
aprons for themselves. They cut holes for the head and 
shaped the shoulders. Then they tried them on several 
times to adjust and fit them. 

The feed sacks and yarn for the edges were treated like 
all other art materials. The aims of the art teacher were: 
1. To give children the joy of making something which 

* people could use in their homes. 
2. To make something neat and practical. 


3. To use material which is inexpensive and yet has good 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Draw Dutch Pictures 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, LaPorte County, Indiana 


|. geet are drawings that will be useful in carrying out art les- 

sons on Holland. The silhouettes of old-time Dutch children 
have many distinguishing features: bobbed hair, pointed cap, long 
skirt and trousers (both full) , wooden shoes. The houses are char- 
acterized by shutters and tile roofs. The windmill paddles equal 
the height of the windmill. Both realistic and conventional flower 
designs are included, and two views of a fishing boat. Children 
may include these objects in the original scenes that they draw. 








HOUSE 
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| Each shutter 
Y, width of window 
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GIRL 























The iris of the eye is never 
shown completely but is cut off by 
the eyelids. The mouth is like 
a letter » with the letter u below. 


The nose is two dots. 





























BOAT 
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FINGER PAINT 
LEONA BUHLMANN 


F FINGER paint is on hand it can 

be used often in the art period. 
I have a recipe for finger paint 
that is very satisfactory, and eco- 
nomical as well. To make this 
paint, mix two level tablespoon- 
fuls of gloss starch with a small 
amount of cold water to form a 
smooth paste. Add one cup of 
boiling water; cook until clear. 
Remove from fire, and add one- 
half cupful of granulated soap. 
(Be sure the soap is grafulated, as 
soap flakes make a fluffy mixture 
which is not very satisfactory.) 
Beat until smooth. Add four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered tem- 
pera, any color, and beat until 
cool. This paint will keep in a 
covered jar indefinitely. 


A GROWING CARPET 
LAVINA JASNOCH 


A N ATTRACTIVE foundation for - 


a sand-table scene to be made 
in the spring can be accomplished 
in the following way. 

Three weeks before Easter, sat- 
urate the sand with water, and 
plant grass seed or any kind of 
grain. Do not sow it very deep. 
Water it each day, and keep the 
sand table where it will get some 
sunlight. 

The miniature crop will grow 
rapidly and will be a beautiful 
green. Clip it before it gets very 
high and it will grow thicker. 
Now it need be watered only once 
in three or four days. 

When the growing carpet is 
thick and green, rabbits, Easter 
eggs, and Easter carts may be add- 
ed to the sand table. 

A farm project could also be 
arranged on this green field. 


AN EASTER GIFT 
MARY LEHMAN 


HILDREN will like the idea of 
presenting Mother with a 
plant at Easter. Obtain slips of 
wandering Jew, begonia, or foli- 
age plants. These root and grow 
quickly, Have children plant the 
slips in jars and place in the light. 
Before the plants are to be taken 
home, each child may paste a cut- 
out design on his jar. 
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Teachers’ Hel 


-One - Another Club 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One~Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them.to us. * 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 11 for general 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 


An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


directions to contributors. 








TREASURE HUNT 
ELIZABETH RAUNIG 


© HELP children learn to spell 
words in connection with 
units, as well as to review subject 
matter, we play a game which we 
call “Treasure Hunt.” The chil- 
dren sit around a table. In the 
center of the table are piled pri- 
mary word-building letter cards, 
face up. Each child is given five 
questions pertaining to the sub- 
ject to answer with one word 
each. At a signal, each child be- 
gins to form the-words with the 
letters. Whoever completes his 
words first (spelled correctly of 
course) wins the game. 


FEED THE RABBIT 
ELLEN DARROW 


© AROUSE interest in reading 
T among the first-graders, I use 
the following device. I have a 
large rabbit, made of heavy card- 
board, with a wide slit for a 
mouth. One child stands behind 
the rabbit and one child in front 
of him. The child in front pushes 
a card containing a familiar word 
through the rabbit’s mouth and 
calls out the word. If the child 
calls the right word, the rabbit 
“eats” it, but if the wrong word 
is called, the child benind the 
rabbit pushes it back and the rab- 
bit “spits it out.” 

The children enjoy this game 
and at the same time they learn 
their words. A child who knows 
his words better than most is the 
one who stands behind the rab- 
bit. The children in my first 
grade think that they must feed 
the rabbit every day. 
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PENCIL HOLDERS 
AMY J. KING 


r DESK space at primary tables 
is limited, large spools make 
good pencil holders and protect 
the points from breaking. They 
may be decorated with water col- 
ors or tiny stickers. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


ACH month we make a season- 
E al book from 9” x 18” tag- 
board and fasten it with notebook 
rings. We include in it a list of 
words most commonly used in the 
month’s activities. Pictures from 
magazines, best drawings of the 
children, and stories composed by 
the children and teacher are in- 
cluded. The group enjoys writ- 
ing accounts of trips they take 
or parties they attend and insert- 
ing them in the book. 


_ A-B-C BOOKS 
DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


RIMARY children will enjoy 

making A-B-C books in the 
following manner. Each letter, 
capital and small, is made on 
ruled paper, 1%” high x 244” 
wide. The letters are cut out and 
put in correct alphabetical order 
in a booklet made of construction 
paper. Underneath the letter a 
picture is pasted or drawn. 

For a simple cover decoration, 
each child may draw around his 
hand on colored construction pa- 
per, cut out the design and mount 
it. The book may be tied with 
ribbon, string, or raffia. 





FIREMAN’S DRILL 
PAULINEA K. SIPES 


HIRD-GRADE word drills can 

become rather monotonous, 
but when the drills are dressed up 
as a firemen’s race to rescue peo- 
ple from a burning building, they 
become really exciting. This is 
the way we play the fireman 
game. At the top of the black- 
board a mere sketch of a building 
is made and in it a rectangle is 
placed to represent a window. 
Upon the window sill rests the top 
of the ladder, and on every rung 
is a word. Each child is a fire- 
man. Starting at the bottom of 
the ladder, he pronounces his way 
to the top. Thé firemen who 
reach the top have their names 
placed on the. building. Those 
who miss a word must go to the 
foot of the ladder and try again 
to climb to the top. Allowing the 
best readers to pronounce first, 
gives the poorer pupils a chance 
to learn the words. 

A variation of this drill is a 
“word mountain,” with the drill 
words used as signposts leading to 
the mountaintop. Children who 
miss words are “lost travelers” 
and have to go back to the foot 
of the mountain and begin over 
again. Children will think of 
other variations for this drill. 


NEAT BLACKBOARDS 
NELLIE MILLS 


HAVE discovered that a piece 
] of chamois skin is most use- 
ful in keeping blackboards free 
from chalk dust. If the regular 
blackboard erasers are used to 
erase the surface first, then the 
blackboard can be very effective- 
ly cleaned with the dry chamois 
skin. This skin may be used for 
a period of time without being 
washed; and after washing, it can 
be used over and over again. 


DRAWING LINES 
FRANCES BLUMBERG 


RY often I want lines on the 

blackboard for spelling or 
sentences, to show the children the 
correct form, size, and spacing of 
letters. I have found a good time- 
saver. I use the regular music- 
staff liner, removing the second 
and fourth pieces of chalk, _ 
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A BUSY BOX 
DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


HAVE a large box labeled 

“Things to Do” for my pri- 
mary group. I put into the box 
such things as puzzles, games, 
spools, blocks, beads to string, 
pictures to cut out, or chains to 
make. The girls and boys like to 
go to this box after their work 
periods and find something to do 
that interests them. 


NEATNESS DEVICE 
LUCILLE EVERLY 


OOKS, tablets, and pencils were 

usually scattered about the 
schoolroom by my pupils until I 
began to collect the items and 
hold them for ransom. Each item 
out of place had a “price.” The 
price to regain a book was wash- 
ing the blackboard. To secure a 
lost tablet, the owner had to dust 
the erasers. Needless to say, the 
room is much neater now, and 
the children have learned to keep 


everything in its proper place. 


LOCAL HISTORY 
MABEL C. OLSON 


00 often pupils know little 
of the history of their own 
locality. They will derive a great 
deal of amusement and profit 
from collaborating on such a his- 
tory. Older inhabitants will be 
pleased to relate anecdotes on the 
subject. Often local newspapers 
carry helpful reminiscences. Some 
geography supplements provide a 
beginning in the way of local 
place names, but are not very 
complete. 

The historical project may be 
interestingly correlated with lan- 
guage work, for, while studying 
local place names and history, the 
class may decide to correspond 
with other localities, especially 
those with peculiar names or odd 
beginnings. 

As a worth-while by-product 
of the undertaking, the teacher 
will find that her associations 
with the town are more sympa- 
thetic, and the understanding be- 
tween the various generations in 
the community has improved. 





Alabama.—The pupils in my fifth and 
sixth grades would like to correspond 
with children and teachers of schools 
in the United States and elsewhere. We 
should like to learn about the natural 
resources of your locality. We live in 
the Tennessee River Valley. Our most 
important crop is cotton. Numerous 
vegetables are also grown here. Address: 
Mr. Orval Sparkman, Oak Ridge School, 
R.D. 2, Hartselle, Alabama. 


Alberta.—The pupils and teacher of 
Cardiff School, all eight grades, wish to 
exchange post cards, letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with children and teachers 
in Canada, the United States, or foreign 
countries. We live twenty-four miles 
from Edmonton, the capital of Alberta. 
Cardiff is chiefly a strip-mining center. 
Address: Miss Marian Dack, Cardiff, 
Alberta, Canada. 


Australia-—The pupils of grades five 
through eight of my rural school and I 
would be interested to hear from chil- 
dren and teachers anywhere in America. 
We live in a mixed-farming and orchard 
district. Address mail to: Mr. John R. 
Sherwill, S.S. 2046, Lurg, Via Benalla, 
Victoria, Australia. 


lowa.—My pupils of the third through 
eighth grades and I wish to correspond 
with children and teachers of the United 
States and foreign countries. Our school 
is located nearly halfway between Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebraska. 
Address all. mail to: Miss Gertrude 
Bowman, R.D. 2, Audubon, Iowa. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


CLASSROOM LIBRARY 
MARY LEHMAN 


HAVE a small table in the 
back of the room. On it 
are a few picture books, an alpha- 
bet book, a few simple primers, 
and one or two first- and second- 
grade readers. We add to this a 
box of ten Perry pictures, chang- 
ing the pictures every month. 
As a reward for careful work 
or neatness, a pupil is allowed to 
go to the “Library” and browse. 
Some days we show different 
books or pictures to the whole 
class in order to interest and ac- 
quaint them with the best in art. 
Our library helps to improve 
the reading and builds up a fine 
class spirit. Some pupils find sto- 
ries which they wish to read to 
the class. ; 
Occasionally we talk about the 
behavior in a library. We made 
a sign, “Quiet,” and placed that 
above our table. This helps the 
children to become acquainted 
with the rules of conduct in our 
school library and later in the 
city library. 


RUBBER PADS 
MARY NORDBY 


LD rubber water bottles can 

be cut up into rectangular 

pads and used under paint cans, 
water pans, and other art equip- 
ment. Smaller pads can also be 
used under ink bottles to keep 


them from staining the furniture. 


ARITHMETIC GAME 
GLADYS QUANSTROM 


I cuT a large disk out of bright 
yellow construction paper and 
divided it into nine equal parts, 
putting a number (from one to 
nine) in each part. 

The first pupil sits down with 
the disk in front of him, finger 
on circle, eyes closed, and says, 
“Tick, tack, toe, around I go. 
Where I stop, nobody knows.” 

The number on which his fin- 
ger stops at the end of the rhyme 
is the one to be multiplied by the 
table being studied. A player 
continues until he misses. Then 
the disk goes to the next pupil. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters received—at least 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 
themselves. Send notices early, addressed to: Club Exchange, THe 


Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades one to eight, 
and I would like to exchange post cards, 
letters, souvenirs, and pictures with pu- 
pils and teachers in the United States 
and foreign countries. Our school is 
located in the corn, hay, and dairy belts. 
Address: Miss Doris -Hanson, R.D. 1, 
Elgin, Iowa. 


Louisiana.—My pupils of the seventh 
grade wish to exchange letters, souvenirs, 
and post cards with other seventh grades, 
Only a few miles from the state capital, 
Alexandria is surrounded by sugar-cane 
and cotton fields, Address all mail to: 
Miss Josie Mae Chaison, St. James High 
School, Alexandria, Louisiana. 


Maryland.—My rural-school pupils of 
grades one through five, and I desire to 
exchange letters and school. publications 
with pupils and teachers from other 
states. We are interested in the types 
of houses people have in different sections 
of our country, and whether they have 
a housing shortage. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Bethel M. Largent, Ringoold School, 
Route 2, Smithburg, Maryland. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my rural 
school, grades four, five, six, and eight, 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and products with other pupils in the 
United States, its possessions, Canada, 
and foreign countries. We live in the 
heart of the Red River Valley of the 
North almost on the boundary between 
Minnesota and North Dakota. There, 
among other products, spring wheat, 
sugar beets, and potatoes are raised. 
Address mail to: Miss Lydia E. Filipi, 
810 Doory Avenue, East Grand Forks, 
Minnesota, 


New York.—The pupils and teacher 
of District No. 6, Norwich, wish to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products 
with other pupils and teachers in the 
United States, its posessions, and foreign 
countries, Our rural school is located in 
a farming and dairying section about 
two miles from Norwich. Norwich is 
located in central New York on the 
Chenango River, a tributary of the Sus- 
quehanna. Address all 
to: Mrs. “Mary C. Pooler, Box 51, 
Norwich, New York. 
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Ontario.—My rural-school pupils wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and post 
cards with children living in the southern 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. We 
live a few miles from Lake Ontario on 
the Bay of Quinte. Many of the farm- 
ers grow vegetables for near-by canning 
factories. Address: Mrs. Helen Shetler, 
S.S. 4, Tyendinaga, R.R. 6, Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Tennessee.—My pupils in the fourth 
grade wish to exchange letters, art and 
@aft-work ideas, and pictures with 
fourth grades from other states and coun- 
tries. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Cecile Wright, York Elementary 
School, Jamestown, Tennessee. 


Tennessee-—My pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, snap- 
shots, and products with other pupils and 
teachers in the United States and for- 
eign countries, Each year the National 
Walking Horse celebration is held in 
Shelbyville, a town near our school. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Ruth H. 
Winford, Corders Cross Roads School, 
Kelso, Tennessee. 


Tennessee,—My pupils of grade 5A and 
I would like to exchange letters, cards, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers 
in the United States, Canada, Alaska, and 
foreign countries, Near our school are 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park; Oak Ridge, home of the atom 
bomb; and Lookout Mountain. Address: 
Mrs. Grace Thomas, Sweetwater, Ten- 
nessee. 
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( YANKEE LEARNS T0 SIY Aécerececce IN MEXICO 


JOAN S. ROSS 


Instructor, Department of Atypical Education, Woolsey School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Winner of Second Prize, 1947 Travel Contest of THE INstTRUCTOR 


HE cool silver train aimed its way down from the clamorous 

heat of Manhattan to the equally humid but quieter and more 
inviting atmosphere of the city of the Mardi gras. New Orleans 
is very much a lady—with blossoms in her hair. The delightful 
fragrance of her Creole kitchens and praline shops made me want 
to linger longer in her Old World streets, and delve deeper into 
her romantic past. But Mexico was my destination, and time rudely 
snuffed my yearning. There were reservations waiting for me. 


be ice. 


of Mexico City. 





Upper: The Immense Bull Ring in Mexico City. 
Lower: A Kitchen, Very Simple But Beautiful. 
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When Monterrey and noon approached, the town, 
the sun, and the people mellowed my congealed 
Yankee sensitivities to such an extent that I resolved 
again to cultivate friendly Pan-American relations. 

Little adobe towns passed by, and it was exciting 
to watch scenes that had previously been visionary 
come to life—tall vegetation, primitive thatched huts, 
Indians in their serapes, and that famous sombreroed 
figure who siestas eternally, head bent, and back lean- 
ing against a cactus plant. There were lovable, hug- 
gable burros which trotted to market like good little 
boys and girls. And good little boys and girls, who 
peddled carnations and Wrigley’s Chiclets with shy 
smiles and a soft-spoken “Sevorita, por favor.” It 
was surprising to find well-known American soft 
drinks in towns where I couldn’t believe there would 


Night in the rolling mountains, with its crisp air, 
demanded wraps for comfort. 
we were eager for our mountain breakfast of hot 
café con leche and sweet rolls—and for the first sight 


After the long ride through almost primitive 
country, it was startling to see that the nation’s capi- 
tal is modern, sophisticated, and beautiful—full of 
fine architecture, landscaped streets, smart restau- 
rants and shops, and well-dressed people. 

Here I stopped being a rugged individualist, and 
practically became a possession of the Mexican Travel 

. Advisors Bureau. In an amazingly efficient way they 
supervised the tours and activities for most of my 
stay. It was a relief to relax and, with many charm- 
ing tourist acquaintances, to be whirled to places 
of importance and interest. 






pe. 


Left: Admiring Diego Rivera Murals at Cuernavaca. 
Center: Mysterious Pyramid of the Sun, Teotihuacan. 
Right: The Capital's Handsome Modern Post Office. 


Photos on this page are from the Mexican Government 
Tourist Department and the Missouri Pacifié Railway. 


Typically movie-western to this Easterner was Laredo, Texas, 
my next stop. Here I had to become a rugged individualist to 
begin a rougher lap of my journey—the 1500-mile, 26-hour trek 
over the Pan-American Highway on a Mexican bus. 

My college Spanish and I exchanged cautious greetings with 
fellow passengers who, without exception, were all Mexican. They 
were very human, and giggled at my accent. I too was very human, 
and hoped I could giggle back at them, sometime, on a Broadway bus. 


When dawn came, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Upper: The 16th Century Convent of Acolman. 
Lower: A Favorite Gathering Place—the Market. 
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T was 10:30 a.m. on June 20th. The 
I ship’s whistle had sounded. The rising 
wind, sharp and cold, from the river made 
us button up our coats and cling to our hats, 
but nobody quitted the rail. All of us want- 
ed to watch our liner, the “Mauretania,” 
move out with stately grace toward the 
center of the glinting Hudson. As long as 
Pier 45 remained in sight, I kept waving. 

“S-shure, you must be leaving good friends 
behind!” commented a little’ Irishwoman. 

I laughed. “Not a single soul on that 
wharf knows me. My home is in Texas. I’m 
waving farewell to America.” 

By the time we had reached the Statue’ of 
Liberty, the sky was leaden and the wind 





























Texas Schoolmarm ABROAD 


SUE MILDRED JOHNSTON 
Principal, Patrole Elementary School, Pecos, Texas 


Winner of Third Prize, 1947 Travel Contest of THE INstRUCcTOR 


carried a spit of rain. The unprotected up- 
per decks were almost deserted, but I still 
did not go below. I wanted to see America’s 
best-known lady. As I flung up my hand 
to salute the statue, someone behind me spoke. 
“Oh—these American! ‘They love so much 
their liberty!” I wheeled. A tall French nun 
was smiling at me, but even her deep-set eyes 
were glowing. 

Every day on shipboard was a new expe- 
rience. We played shuffleboard and table 
tennis and watched the wooden ponies race. 
We lounged in deck chairs or scurried madly 
from starboard to port—or the reverse— 
whenever anyone called that we were passing 
another vessel. In mid-ocean even a tanker 
is a friendly sight. We made new friends and 
walked the deck and .... were seasick. And 
at six each evening we advanced our watch 
hands an hour. 

On the morning of the sixth day out, the 
little Englishman who operated the “lift” 
asked me, “Have you seen France yet? We’re 
close in to Cherbourg now.” 

I should have gone down to breakfast—my 
“sitting” was nearly over—but I didn’t. All 
my life I’d read of “la belle France.” Now 
at last I was going to see how really “belle” 
she was. 

The moment my eyes beheld the white and 
blue-gray gulls wheeling and dipping in the 


shining: waters at the ship’s stern, and I felt 


the mild French air on my cheeks’ and saw 
the fairy coast line with its quaint villages 
tucked away in the folds of green valleys, 


I was sure that France must be even more 
“belle” than the Romanticists have claimed. 


Pictures, from upper left to upper right: On the Thames 
at Wallingford; En Route to Edinburgh; The Changing 
of the Guard, London; Dublin’s Famous O’Connell 
Street; A Scots Piper; Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Abbey, London; Princes Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh, from the Castle. 

On pages 59-60, photos are from Associated British and Irish Rail- 


ways, Inc., and British Travel Association, except Statue of Alfred 
the Great and Tomb of the Black Prince, from the author. 


When we crossed the Channel to England, 
it was so calm that we felt like “a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean,” but a dove-gray 
mist nestled low and cut the visibility. About 
two-thirty, however, an Englishman sang out, 
“There she is! The tight little island!” We 
docked at Southampton. That is where I got 
my first glimpse of what the war had done 
to England. The city was simply gutted. 
Apart from the blasted homes and churches, 
there were other grim reminders: mountains 
of rusting barbed wire, stacks and stacks of 
huge iron balls, and piles of wire netting— 
all used once to protect the harbor. 

The boat train to London was crowded, 


and so I stood in the (Continued on next page) 
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ticket collector smiled when I ex- 
tended my hand saying, “Take 
what I owe you.” 

London was more fun even 
than the train ride—old London 
that one always goes up to and 
never down to, no matter from 
which direction one may arrive! 
London with its ponderous dig- 
nity and winding thoroughfares 
and its beautiful parks and its or- 
nate buildings—all of them so 
low that they let in the air and 
sunlight and keep one from feel- 





ing lost, even while suspecting 
that one actually is! 

The high point of London for 
me was Westminster Abbey. As 
usual, I had “misplaced” myself 
and so made my first entrance in- 
to the abbey by a side door. It 
was a drizzly day and I, clad in 
raincoat and overshoes, and car- 
rying an umbrella, clattered into 
the gloom of the great church. 

For a moment I stood, blink- 
ing. Marble busts were around 
and above me. Where wasI? By 








corridor and gazed out the win- 
dow at the vivid green landscape 
beyond. “England! This is Eng- 
land!” tapped out the rushing 
train wheels. I was thrilled. 

It was fun, too, having a hand- 
ful of English money and not 
knowing how to count it. “Ha’- 
penny, penny, tuppence, thrip- 
pence, shilling!” The words ran 
like a refrain in my mind, but 
I hadn’t yet learned which name 
belonged to which coin. The 





Left: Statue of Alfred the Great at Winchester. _ 
“Rocked with Rhythm.” Right: Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral. or 





Below: Oxford Steeples That 


chance, I glance ‘ down at my feet 
to find my muddy rubbers were 
planted on a marble slab reading 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON. I al- 
most screamed, and leaped aside, 
coming to rest on another. mar- 
ble slab. This one was inscribed 
Rosert Browninc. Hurriedly 
I tottered away, but I had to 
lean on something. It was then 
that I found myself propped 
against a neat stone box. On 
the top of (Continued on page 78) 





SO YOU’RE PLANNING TO TRAVEL ! 


Well, then, you’ll want to know 
about the 1948 Travel Contest 
—$1,000 in cash prizes, 46 of 
them (see list below at right). 
And Instructor Il- 
lustrated Units as 
consolation prizes 
for non-winners! 







ou readers of THe Instructor find our annual 

Travel Contest, and the published manuscripts, 
full of interest. You have told us so.. The year 1948 
offers you another golden opportunity—and this time 
we are including the entire period from October 15, 
1947, to October 15, 1948. (If you took a trip dur- 
ing Christmas vacation, you can describe that.) And 
remember, your travels may be by private automobile, 
by train, bus, ship, or plane, or any combination of 


these. 


\ 
\ ¢s 
. oe _—se"r"™ THE INSTRUCTOR 
\ eee = is a Member of the 
{ —— ser” National Association of 
.--™ Travel Officials (NATO) 
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Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (or. sub- 
ject to call as substitutes), school librarians, ‘school 
administrators, supervisors. 

To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us the 
accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a post 
card or (first class) in an envelope. If you send it 
with Travel Guide and other coupons (pages 66, 68, 
70), address envelope to TRAVEL EDITOR. Write 
plainly or print. If your ink spreads on this paper, 
use a black pencil. 

We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, with 
Cover Sheet, without obligating you. But if you do 
send a manuscript, as we hope you will, it must reach 
us by October 15, 1948. 


I b CASH PRIZES 


TOTALING $1,000 


First Prize............. $ 300.00 
Second Prize .............. 200.00 
Third Prize .......... 4 are 100.00 
Fourth Prize ............ 75.00 
IE io. 3st. Oi ean 0a 50.00 
Ginth Prize .:... 006066200. 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each... 100°00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each..... 150.00 

$1,000.00 
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@ Teacher’s got a problem in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. It’s 
the enormously difficult one of making 
ends meet. 

America’s railroads can appreciate 
all too well how hard it is to make ends 
meet when income is out of balance with 
outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and pay- 


roll taxes, and the prices of materials 
and fuel, have gone up more than 75%. 
Freight rates have had to be increased— 
but even so, the increase in rates is only 
about half as much as the rise in the costs 
which railroads must pay to produce 
transportation service. 

Every person in the nation has a real 
interest in keeping the railroads physi- 


cally and financially strong and sound. 
For railroads not only move the vast bulk 
of the nation’s traffic in peace and in war 
—they vitally affect the welfare of com- 
munities all over the nation. 

Railroad school taxes alone — to take 
just one example —are enough to pay all 
the costs of keeping a million children in 
school every year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 16), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, o. will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Teacher of English, 
Steuben Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Please suggest some subjects that may 
suitably be taught in second-grade so- 
cial studies, 


A study of the community is given 
in many publications as an area for 
study in second grade. I know that 
it has been used quite successfully. 
This is a broad topic and may be de- 
veloped in a number of ways, thereby 
permitting variations that are in keep- 
ing with the needs of a given group 
of pupils. 

In the primary grades the celebra- 
tion of holidays always affords op- 
portunities for social-studies work. 

Making the classroom as attractive 
as possible and keeping it that way is 
a worth-while subject to be worked 
on by any grade. 

Caring for pets gives rise to prob- 
lems that fall under the heading of 
social studies. 


° 


De you think that teaching with the 
help of audio-visual aids is the best way 
to teach the social studies? 


There is no one way that is the 
best way to teach the social studies. 
Employing a combination of many 
good ways should produce the most 
satisfactory results. However, audio- 
visual aids do help to enlarge pupils’ 
understanding, and are therefore a 
fine aid to social-studies ‘teaching. 


° 


Does teaching a child to consider the 
rights and beatings of others come under 
the heading of social studies? 


Yes. As teachers, we should like 
to think that a pupil learns to get 
along with others before he goes into 
a study of history, geography, and so 
on. In the primary grades many of 
our activities are initiated with the 
idea of helping the child to gain re- 
spect for the rights of others as one 
of the main objectives. Until one 
learns that, he is a poor citizen of 
any group. 


° 


When a class makes booklets, should a 
child be penalized for not contributing 
as much material from home as others? 


In cases where there is inequality 
of opportunity, a child who does not 
have access to material for a booklet 
should be given another assignment. 
Or the children may be asked to 
bring all the material for such work 
to school, “pool it,” and then as a 
group make a class book. 
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Can you tell me about how many rote 
songs I should try to teach in the first 
three grades? 


Teach as many as the children can 
learn to sing well. This depends on 
the length of the songs and the num- 
ber of words. In the first grade, use 
sentence songs at first. Teach a new 
one each day, reviewing constantly. 
Plan to teach at least one hundred 
short songs in grades two and three. 


Ss 


I should like to know how to teach key 
signatures and how much of the subject 
to teach children in various grades. 


Start in the lower grades by just 
naming things as they come up in a 
class. When you draw a staff on the 
blackboard, say: “This is a staff.” 
Have the children repeat the word 
staff. As you place the clef sign and 
the key signature on the staff, say: 
“This is the G clef” or “This is a 
clef sign.” “This is a sharp” or 
“This is a flat.” “This is the key 
signature.” Later these things may 
all be explained. 

In the upper grades, teach the 
building of scales, which will make 
clear why we have key signatures 
and why flats and sharps are used. 

Teaching music is no different 
from teaching any other subject. 
Know your subject; then use good 
teaching methods in presenting it. 

If you are not sure of your facts, 
secure for yourself a good textbook 
on elementary harmony and theory. 
New Manual for Teachers, written 
by Hollis Dann to accompany his 
music course (American Book Co., 
New York 16), explains how to 
teach keys the best of any textbook 
I know. 


e 


How much of the time that is allotted 
to music in the grades should be de- 
voted to singing? 


The music lesson in the elementary 
school should be at least 75 per cent 
singing. Children in the middle 
grades can be taught—and should be 
taught—to sing with beautiful tone, 
to sing in tune and on pitch, to pro- 
nounce words correctly, to enunci- 
ate clearly, to phrase properly, and 
to express the meaning of the words. 
When pupils can do this they have 
learned not only to produce, but also 
subconsciously to appreciate, genuine 
music. And those are the two chief 
aims of music teaching in the grades. 
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I teach a rural school, and would like 
to know what activities might occur in 
an experience unit in language arts. 

Here is a pattern which is flexible 
enough to fit into your situation. 

A. Getting information, 

1. Firsthand experiences such as 
excursions, trips, observations, inter- 
views, collections, museums, exhibits, 
experiments, and surveys. 

2. Vicarious experiences utilizing 
all types of audio-visual aids. 

B. Using and organizing informa- 
tion. 

1. Oral-language activities includ- 
ing informal discussions, reports, 
dramatizations, telling stories, mak- 
ing announcements, giving directions, 
and presenting programs. 

2. Written-language activities such 
as stories, plays, letters, telegrams, 
riddles, rhymes, reports, lists, menus, 


‘labels, rules, and radio scripts. 


C. Evaluating information. 

1. Testing concepts and vocabu- 
lary. 

2. Studying words. 

3. Understanding, organizing, and 
interpreting ideas. 

4. Appraising pupil growth. 

§. Discovering each pupil’s abili- 
ties and weaknesses. 

6. Discovering new problems. 


e 


What language activities might I use in 
a unit on colonial life for my fifth- 
grade class? 


Panel discussions are a challenging 
device to use if the class has done re- 
search work. These discussions give 
pupils an opportunity to organize 
their thinking, and to utilize ideas 
gathered through the reading. 

Written activities might include a 
written report on a colonial child’s 
household tasks, a radio skit on some 
historical event, a diary of a fron- 
tiersman, or a letter from a colo- 
nist to a continental relative. 


* 
How can one teach the middle-grade 
child the need for continuity in para- 
graph writing? 

A successful method used by one 
teacher when stressing continuity in 
paragraph writing is to have pupils 
write a number of sentences on one 
topic, keeping them separated as in a 
list. When all the sentences have 
been set down so that they can be 
seen, the pupils decide on the conti- 
nuity and write them in a paragraph. 


Please refer me to a book which treats 
arithmetic from the standpoint of un- 
derstanding the processes. 


A recent book that should fit your 
needs is Arithmetic: Its Meaning and 
Practice, by B. R. Buckingham (Ginn 
& Co., Boston 17). The preface 
states that the book is not one on 
methods but on the study of the 
subject. The book is especially 
comprehensive in its treatment of the 
various processes and topics. It gives 
not only the historical development 
of a process and its meaning, but also 
a generous list of problems and exer- 
cises tO use as practice material in 
the development of efficiency with 
the process. I heartily endorse this 
text as one that will benefit any per- 
son who wants to enrich his under- 
standing of arithmetic. 

* 
My pupils are very slow in solving 


problems. Are they at fault, or is my 
teaching method faulty? 


There is a close relationship be- 
tween intelligence and ability to solve 
problems. On the whole, however, 
the important elements in instruc- 
tion in problem-solving is the amount 
of understanding of number which 
the pupil possesses. He must have 
meaningful experience before he can 
solve problems intelligently. 

There is no such thing as problem- 
solving ability, as there is frequently 
a natural aptitude for a skill process, 
such as adding a column of figures. 
Your pupils must understand the 
meaning of numbers and of the 
processes before they can solve prob- 
lems. These meanings are acquired 
from using manipulative materials 
and from using numbers in vital so- 
cial situations. If you develop each 
basic fact meaningfully in concrete 
situations and dramatize the mean- 
ing of each process, problem-solving 
develops along with the meaning and 
understanding of the processes. 

If the processes are taught mean- 
ingfully, the only thing which might 
impede progress in problem-solving is 
a lack of reading comprehension due 
to unfamiliar vocabulary. Under a ° 
condition like this, you must teach 
arithmetical concepts*in the same 
manner as you develop a basic fact 
or a process. In each case you use 
manipulative materials and visual aids 
and then enrich the process or the 
concept in many different meaning- 
ful social applications. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








In my first grade I have a larger than 
usual number of children with poor 
speech. How can I remedy this? 


In dealing with any speech prob- 
lem, it is important not to transfer 
it into an emotional one by too much 
emphasis. Immature speech usually 
will be corrected as the child grows 
older if there is no basic emotional or 
physical cause for it. In the simple 
sound substitution cases (“fink” for 
think), the teacher can help in the 
same way that she helps with any 
other learning process. It is impor- 
tant to pick out sounds which can be 
corrected most easily, and then oc- 
casionally remind the child of the 
right pronunciation, working on only 
one sound at a time, and not remind- 
ing him every time he makes a mis- 
take. 


* 
How can I keep the parents of twin pu- 


pils from insisting that they be kept 
together in spite of differing ability? 


The parents probably have a stere- 
otyped idea of appropriate behavior 
for twins, which includes dressing 
alike and going together. Parents 
often let their preoccupation with 
making twins alike obscure an appre- 
ciation of their differences. (Even 
twins should have a right to their 
own individuality.) 

Possibly inviting the parents to 
visit your room and allowing them 
to take the lead in commenting on 
their observations would help. If a 
teacher repeatedly recommends place- 
ment in separate classes, parents often 
are placed on the defensive so they 
can’t decide to do what they know 
they should do. Allowing them to 
take the initiative eliminates one 
-ause for defensiveness. 


. 


My attempts to confer with parents are 
blocked by their apprehensive or de- 
fensive attitudes. What shall I do? 


In many communities one’ still 
finds the old idea that parents come 
o school only when their child is in 
rouble. In your case it will take a 
‘little while to cultivate the new point 
of view, but I feel sure that it can 
be accomplished. You might phrase 
your invitations somewhat as follows: 
“Since I am new in the community, 
[ am eager to get acquainted with the 
parents of each child in my room. 
Would it be convenient for you to 
Visit me on ___. to give me the 
benefit of your knowledge of John’s 
ability and personality?” If your 
first conference is devoted to getting 
help from the parent, rather than 
giving advice, a basis for mutual un- 
derstanding may be established. 


Will you please list some books that 
contain simple science experiments for 
use in elementary classes? 


These references will be helpful: 

Fun with Science, by Mae and Ira 
Freeman (Random House, Inc., New 
York 22). 

Prove It Yourself, by Bertha F. 
Gordon (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.). 

Science Experiences with Home 
Equipment, Science Experiences with 
Inexpensive Equipment, Science Ex- 
periences with Ten-Cent-Store Equip- 
ment, by C. J. Lynde (International 
Textbook Co., Scranton 9, Pa.). 


e 


What concepts about the compass do 
you think are appropriate for fourth- 
grade pupils? 

Fourth-graders can make a com- 
pass by using a steel needle, a mag- 
net, and a floating piece of cork. Any 
science book on electricity will pro- 
vide directions. At this grade level 
the pupils can profit by pursuing 
such problems as: How are compass- 
es used? How can a compass tell 
directions? Why was the invention 
of the compass so important? What 
cautions must be observed in using a 
compass? 


e 


How can I make elementary science for 
middle-graders a living subject rather 
than a book subject? 


There are many ways. Perhaps you 
should start your study by discuss- 
ing some science problem which the 
children themselves have raised. Do 
not rely on the book as the only 
source of information in solving the 
problem. Look for things in the en- 
vironment that will help to make the 
ideas more real—take field trips, per- 
form experiments, observe materials, 
consult authorities, and so on. If 
the pupils are given the chance and 
are carefully directed, they will be 
of great help in getting science out 
of a book and into life. 


* 


What should be included in a study to 
be called “Our Water Supply,” in the 
later elementary grades? 


Experience has proved the follow- 
ing problems to be appropriate. 

1. What different ways are used to 
obtain an adequate water supply? 

2. How is this supply controlled 
so that we can use it easily? 

3. How is this supply kept pure? 

4. How is this supply distributed? 

I suggest that you consult some of 
the outstanding courses of study and 
tertbooks in elementary science for 
a more complete answer. 


What kind of material should be pre- 
sented in a book report from children in 
the upper grades? 


The following is a general outline 
for a book report. 

The name of the book. 

The author. 

The illustrator. 

The topic or theme of the book. 

The main characters. (Discussion. ) 

Interesting events. 

Outstanding passages. (To be read 
aloud if possible.) 

Pupil’s estimate of the value of 
the book. 

Reasons for recommending or not 
recommending the book to others. 

Such reports may be given orally, 
or they may be written, but a record 
of books read by each child should be 
kept on file. 


@ 


In my reading program how can I best 
provide for the variety of interests 
shown by my fifth-graders? 


I am glad that you are attempting 
to meet children’s interests in your 
reading program. Without knowing 
the children personally, it is difficult 
for me to give you any specific sug- 
gestions. However, here are a few 
general ones that may help. 

1. Watch your pupils in the school- 
room, on the playground, and wher- 
ever the opportunity occurs. Keep 
records of any of their interests that 
you observe. Examine these records 
at intervals to find what particular 
types of interests are most frequently 
noted. 

2. Read children’s books to find 
what types of interests could be met 
by each book and what personal or 
social values could be derived from 
each. Keep a list of such books, com- 
menting on the value of each and its 
probable appeal to children. Add 
the reading level or ability necessary 
for each book. Note whether the 
book will appeal to girls or boys or 
to both. 

3. Refer to book lists for help in 
finding the right book. Character 
Formation through Books, by Clara J. 
Kircher (Catholic University Press, 
Washington, D.C.), has good lists of 
books with specific values. Promoting 
Personal and Social Development 
throwgh Reading, Supplementary Ed- 
ucational Monograph No. 64 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), supplies 
excellent book lists for just the pur- 
pose you have in mind. 

4. Give children opportunity for 
free informal discussion about books. 
Don’t moralize, but be ready to in- 
dicate values which may help pupils 
to meet and solve their own personal 
and social problems. 
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Which kind of clay is better for first 
grade—the kind that gets hard or the 
kind that stays soft? 


The kind that gets hard, because: 

1. Children model bigger with it. 

2. It is usually more easily worked. 

3. Children like it better. 

4. They like to paint it when dry. 

5. Clay that gets hard seems more 
permanent to them. 


am 


How can I teach my pupils to draw pic- 
tures of windy weather? Our attempts 
do not look convincing. 


1. Have them stand by the window 
to watch the trees blow, and then 
quickly go to their seats and draw 
what they saw. Display. results to see 
which pictures express wind best. 

2. Have children look at clothes 
blowing on the line and then attempt 
to draw them. 

3. Ask them to notice how other 
children’s clothes blow when they are 
in a wind and to try to remember 
until they can draw them. 


+ 


My third-graders have never made mu- 
rals, What sort of paper should they 
use for a first effort? What paini? 


Heavy wrapping paper a yard wide, 
or wallpaper of whatever width you 
can get, will be satisfactory. Use 
tempera paint. 


Will you please tell me about how much 
we should practice lettering in fourth 
grade? 


Not much—just enough to use it 
when necessary. Art time is short, 
and art is a colorful subject. Let the 
time be used for the dramatic, color- 
ful, interesting things like painting 
and modeling. 


¢ 


Please suggest some subjects to inter- 
est my fifth-graders in the use of tem- 
pera paint. 

Fifth-graders get pleasure from 
painting the following subjects. 

1. People in the rain (many gay 
umbrellas. ) 

2. The desert of Arizona (if they 
have studied it). 

3. Cowboy scenes. (They will need 
practice in drawing horses.) 

4. Mexico. (Even though they 
have not studied it thoroughly, they 
all know about the big hats, colorful 
costumes, fiestas, and open markets.) 

§. Faces. (Encourage girls to draw 
faces of girls, and boys to draw fun- 
ny cartoons.) 

After working on such subjects, 
children should be interested enough 
to do work assigned by the teacher. 


[63] 

















Winold Reiss Dancing Boy Winold Reiss 


4 G B MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
D N Cl N ) Courtesy, Great Northern Railway | More miniatures on page 25. For a suggestion, see page 88. 
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In the notth#entral reaches of Oumcountry 
is a region unlike any ofhier in the land-Com- 
posed of a mitten-shapé er peninsula and 
an upper arm, the staté of Michigan probably 
has more varied terraim, has been the,melting 
pot for more races, than any gperie ooh f 


the country. Framed by the majestiasGreat 
Lakes, the land has giant forests, swamps and, 


marshes, fertile farms\and orchards, scarred ” 
wastelands, table mountains, battered dung, } 


and lakes strung like jewels between the rivegs. 
Across this country hag washed wave after wave 
of explorers and exploiters..Yet.it.continués to 
give of itself inexhaustibly, to prdédtice still 
more wherewithal for man to earn his living. 





4 To this productive land there came, in 
1847, a little band of fifty-three Hollanders 
under the leadership of Pastor Albertus Van 
Raalte. Economic unrest and poverty in the 
Netherlands, coupled with a revolt against the 
State Church, drove these devout secessionists 
to seek freedom and security in a new home. 
After a two-month trip, while his flock waited. 
in Detroit, Van Raalte selected a thousand acres 
of wild timberland near Lake Michigan where 
the dunes had a look of the North Sea country. 














7 Living to themselves, with great simplicity 
and strict observance of their church and 
community laws, this important group of sturdy 
Americans was little known until 1924 when 
the town of Holland held a Tulip Festival. Now 
thousands of Americans share in this annual 
community celebration in which old folkways 
are revived, and the story of these pioneers is 
retold in pageants, dancing, garden displays, 
museum exhibits, and at the table. 


How the American Dream Gained Sturdiness 


The French came first—the voyageurs, mis- 

sionaries, coureur de bois. Then the British 
wrested the country and held on till the 
Americans in turn absorbed it. Hunters and 
traders stripped the land of fur and game. The 
loggers descended like locusts, and timber was 
king until the trees were gone. Then it was 
copper that was discovered, and the veins in the 
Upper Peninsula were gouged of their bounty. 


Forests were cleared, and the town of 

Holland laid out surrounded by farms. Al- 
most immediately a log church was built, a 
Dutch-English newspaper was published, and 
the pioneer school, which later became Hope 
College, was founded. Other secessionists soon 
followed until the colony numbered four thou- 
sand in two years, and Dutch settlements fanned 
out to include many neighboring villages. 


In spring, when the streets are ablaze with 

brilliant tulips, the mayor, black-garbed 
like a figure by Rembrandt, calls for a com- 
munity street cleaning. Men slosh water from 
neck-yoke buckets while full-skirted women, 
with brushes and brooms, scrub the macadam. 
Then the music swells and the streets swarm 
with folk dancers, and there is a great clomping 
of wooden shoes, a swirl of billowing petticoats, 
a bobbing of fine lace and linen caps, and the 
swish of baggy breeches. 


HEINZ COMPANY 





When this thinned out, iron ore took its 

place, until great salt deposits were dis- 
covered. Finally the quick-wealth was ex- 
hausted; so the people turned to farming. The 
good land, tilled intelligently, soon bore abun- 
dant truck gardens, orchards, and cash crops 
like sugar beets, cucumbers, and beans. But 
where the land was poor and carelessly culti- 
vated it was soon denuded, and the people 
looked to other things—fishing, furniture manu- 
facture, and motor cars. 


With Dutch energy and thrift these new 

Americans helped build up the truck 
garden, dairy, and orchard industries of Western 
Michigan. They made Grand Rapids the furni- 
ture capital of America, Zeeland the baby-chick 
center, Kalamazoo the celery city, and Holland 
the heart of the pickle packing business. 





9 When the’Parades and pageantry are done 
theregs fine stout eating in théjgid Dutch 
homes, Hhe huisvrouwen bring on natiye foods 
their mothers servedonpea soup hurspor, sny- 
boonén, noodles, cole” slaw, oie koeken and 
coffe And there are always¢pickles. Im the 
heart of thé Dutch Gountry the arc of pickle 

dingis.still praeti¢ed with Old World pa- 
id Consummiare skill, It is among these 
tn Dutghfatmers, with their precision and 
zeal, that many of the cucumbers fof’ Heinz 
Pickles ‘axe grown. And in the HeingPlant in 
Holland, Heinz Pickles are steepeff according 
to true Dutch'ttadition in a full@bodied vinegar 
made pungent with fifie'Spice. The table tradi- 
tions of the Dutch, like Dutch blood and folk- 
ways, have added a small sturdy strain to the 
American culture that shimmers like a bright 
thread in the fabric of the American Dream. 
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‘Heipful Teaching Materials f¢ for rt You 


















Clip coupons 


HOW TO —? 
































GENERAL +5 Dept. of Public Services 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FREE presse snd me the follow. 
ing: Information about the Diet Survey; 
Free subscription to News Exchange (news 
sheet of Nutrition Education information) 











Name... 

St. or 28.0, 

P.O. & 

Zone. ——S 
3-48 IN 14 


yerreule MUSIC CO. 








2821 North: 9th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
on the two-octave, easy-to-play Sym- 
phonet, “A Musical Opportunity for Every 
Child.” 
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materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 68, 70, and 72.) 
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D ieok: Cf ur and You,” 4- . eae 2 
j version “of above for students, “Dental og students may keep a ¢ 
Ki 6-page Teacher's tex : diet and cleanliness progress. I 
“Your ar teeth an gue Vou," 4-page version | i 
(Specify quantity desired) 1 Name. ] 
, ! 
St. or R.D. oe eee se. i School Address \ 
P.O. & P.O. & 
] Zone, — ! Zone a I 
\ 3-48 IN 14 El 3-48 IN 125 J 
| TEACHERS CASUALTY UND: UNDERWRITERS i RIT fag CORPORATION 1 
i 421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. j 1401 West Jackson Sivd., Chicago ¥, Ill. i 
I FREE 1 am interested in knowing | FREE Please send me a free copy Jj 
j r of your booklet “How To Make Costumes.” 
; about T.C.U.'s “10-Way Protection” Policy ' I 
i against accident, sickness, and quarantine. I Mame of Sheet 
Bs (No agent will call.) | = Teacher of j 
I i I 
] Neme__ i Name " 
St. or RD. St. or R.D. l 
‘ . ’ \ 
1 2.0.6 | 2.0.6 | 
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) 34g Inia | F-3 3-48 IN S4 
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} FREE Please send me a free cata- I FREE Please send me ______ free 
“World of Tomorrow Bookmarks.” Gaily 
} ‘90 of Plays for Children. I printed on heavy stock, they illustrate the 
i PRINT information below. | topics: “Nature’s Wonders,” “Man-made ] 
i Marvels,” and “Science and Invention.” 
l it Order at least 3 for each student. (Offer | 
m to U.S.) | 
i I 1 
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i I 
St. or 8.0. i St. or R.D. 
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BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
1634 indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. l 


Please send me a copy of 
your 1948 catalog which lists over 3,000 


Teaching Aids. 
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quate, 4 CORP., Consumer Service Sec. 
Box 864, General Post Office, New York 1, N.Y. 

SPECIAL OFFER Please send me: 

0 (TEI-3) T Unit for Gr. 1-3 

— (SE1-3) Bk. for students 

0 OS ce an GS. 4-8 
(SE4-8) Cartoon Booklets for students 

oO (T-143) Science Unit for Teachers 
(S-143) Science Leaflets for students 

Oo (VK) Kit, “Viscose Process,” 50c 

0) (AK) Kit, “Acetate Process,” 50c 

() (F-1) Information on yt - film 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
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Improving the Report Period 


(Continued from page 21) | 
sure to choose graphs in advance, aware of his audience and do his best 
selecting hess AA as Ganonn to interest them, but the rest of the 


and readily understood. 

In oral-expression periods, plan 
outlines for short talks on familiar 
subjects. Let the children 
the steps in the outline, and then give 
short talks. Let them point out the 
advantages of having an outline—it 
helps one to tell things in order, it 
makes one feel at ease, and so on. 

All the talks follow the same plan, 
but each is different in details. The 
subject is so familiar to the.child that 
he can spare a large part of his atten- 
tion for the outline. He gives a bet- 
ter organized report because of the 
outline, and is developing ease and 
skill in using the device at the same 
time. 

After several such practice periods, 
turn to the subject of the unit on 
which the children have been reading. 
It will not take them long to make 
outlines for their special topics. 

Never ask for, or permit, the writ- 
ing out of reports. This is a tedious 
task in itself, and once the habit is 
formed, it is very difficult to prevent 
undesirable efforts to memorize the 
report. 

As the material becomes more diffi- 
cult, jot down some of the “answers.” 
These are really subtopics, but it 
works well just to call them answers. 

When the pupil gives his report, he 
takes his outline, written on a small 
piece of paper, to the front of the 
room with him. In all probability, he 
will not need to consult it, but he has 
it if he needs it. Let us suppose the 
subject is “Teeth.” After a short in- 
troduction, he tells his classmates 
how many we have, and writes the 
numbers on the blackboard. When he 
comes to the different kinds of teeth, 
he writes their names on the black- 
board and sketches them quickly, or 
points them out on a large wall chart. 

This writing of key words and 
pointing to illustrations serves more 
than one purpose. It helps to focus 
and hold the attention of the audi- 
ence. It provides visual as well as au- 
ditory stimulus to learning. It acts 
as a link between speaker and audi- 
ence. And it aids the self-conscious 


— by directing his thought to 
Per or object instead of to him- 
sel 


SOMETHING TO SEE 


For the above reasons, the teacher 
should teach her pupils to provide 
“something to look at” for each re- 
port they give. In many cases, it will 
be a large drawing or model prepared 
in advance—a map of France, a chart 
of the stars, a diagram of a steam en- 
gine, a model pueblo, a small kayak. 

The “somethi g to see” may be a 
demonstration, as in the case of arti- 
ficial respiration, the operation of the 
telegraph, or a South American dance. 
It may be something borrowed—a 
case of articles from the museum or 
a group of European costume dolls 
loaned by one ‘of the parents. It may 
be a set of lantern slides—rented, 
Pgea te or drawn and colored by 

the pupils. 


AUDIENCE REACTION 


cee oe t 
to listen alertly. The Fam 


class must feel a responsibility also. 

Some teachers give a short quiz at 

” end of a repoxt period, or have 

the pupil chairman test the class. 
This is a formal method, but surely 
better than permitting the audience 
to daydream as they are bound to do 
if no opportunity for expressing a re- 
action is provi 

Other teachers ask for “criticism” 
after each report. This may be effec- 
tive if properly planned. If the criti- 
cisms consist of: “It was good,” “He 
spoke well,” or “It was too short,” 
there is no Bie of learning or, nec- 
essarily, of listening. 

Instead of asking for criticism, the 
chairman or the individual speakers 
may learn to ask more explicit ques- 
tions: 

Are there any corrections? 

Art there any questions? 

Are there any additions? 

Do you agree with the speaker? 

The teacher, the pupil chairman, 
the speaker, and the a of the 
committee should make some advance 
preparation so that they will be able 
to prdépose questions and add infor- 
mation if the audience fails to offer 
them spontaneously. Once a success- 
ful period of this type has been en- 
joyed, however, the children will be 
eager 20 Comment and contribute to 
the discussions. 


OTHER FORMS 
OF CULMINATION 


It should always be remembered 
that there are ways of concluding a 
unit other than the giving of reports. 
These should be used at least as fre- 
quently as reports. Exhibits and var- 
ious forms of dramatization are the 
most common alternatives. 

A well-arranged exhibit, with brief 
but meaningful label cards, and large 
charts to show the relation of the in- 
dividual items to the unit as a whole, 
is valuable to the pupils who prepare 
it and to those who are invited to see 
it, One or more pupil speakers may 
introduce or explain the exhibit, but 
the main emphasis is on collecting, 
constructing, arranging, and labeling. 
These activities require as much re- 
search as a formal report, but de- 

other skills called for by the 
method of presentation. 

Occasionally, an exhibit and party 
may be combined, with parents or 
other guests invited. 

Dramatics may be in the form of 
an assembly program, a traveling 
dramatic group visiting other class- 
rooms, or a puppet show. The play 
may or may not be original. Plan- 
ning the setting and costumes calls 
for careful research, and living the 
part in a play is a way of reacting to 
the subject material. 


CONCLUSION 
Here is the crux of the matter: 


something must happen within the 
child. A series of dull, copied reports 
does not represent reaction or growth. 
A discussion period—or any worth- 
while culminating activity—provides 
the interaction child and 
subject matter, and between the 
child and other children, which con- 
stitutes the basis of education. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 








HOW TO 
ORDER 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N. 


PRINT on each the re- 
to THE INSTRUCTOR, 





“JR.” MAGAZINE 
812 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
for a copy of “Jr.” Magazine; () | enclose 


Ot enclose 10c 


$5.00 for a year's subscription to “Jr.” 
Magazine. 


Name 


WELCH “7 he Inc. 
Auburn, N. 


giving full information about the Massa- 


Please send me booklet 


chusetts Vision Test. 





St. or R.D._ 
P.O. & 
Zorte 





= 
3-48 IN 214 








St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone 





State 
3-48 IN 137 
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a. INSTITUTE, Educational a 
S South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


FREE 


fast Teachi - 


Please send me a Break- 
Unit for 4th and Sth grades. 
consisti a 12-page Teacher's sual, 
two wai charts, and 20 students’ note- 
book folders. (IM8) 


Title. 


SUGAR RESEARCH Pear, INC. . 
Box 137, New York, 


"FREE Please send me: (1) “Sugar” 
—<an illustrated brochure describing the op- 
eration in obtaining sugar from cane and 
beets; (] “Sugar As a Food”—a 36-page 
treatise on the role of sugar in the normal 
and therapeutic diet. 








a 
3-48 IN 9 








State____. 
3-48 IN 207 





RADIO Ay yg! OF AMERICA, Educ. Dept. 


Please send me 18-page 
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3-48 IN 163 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Siorationst Dept. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Send me iIpana’s 5-Way 


Plan for Dental Health; ; oe 19” 
“ Model of Teeth: New 

Cc ene Record; 

— Certificates plus New Class Cer- 


tifica 
Class ae Grade(s) oe 


Name 





School 





School Address 


P.O. & 
Zone___ 





State 
3-48 IN 1 





THE READER'S ougesT Edecationst 
353 Fourth New York ee 


FREE Please send me a Free 


folder giving full information (including 
tabie of contents) on the new, illustrated 
Reader's Digest READING WORKBOOK, for 
use in Sixth Grade. 


Name 





St. or RD 
P.O. & 
Zeone____. 





OO 
3-48 IN 210 





POST OFFICE 3434, t. 1-38 
Chicago 54, me - 
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O ult details on the movie, “The Story 
Menstruation”; 
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ff Maaatneh Peptetegy Chart, one chart 
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H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-w 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me _..._ 
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Making a Time Line 
(Continued from page 30) 


4050-3050 ee Stone Age, 
New Stone Age, Egy 

3050-2050 no thion, Mesopo- 
tamia, Crete. 

2050-1050 B.c.—Chinese, Baby- 
lonians, Phoenicians, Hebrews. 

1050-50 B.c.—Greece, Rome, the 
Incas. 

50 B.C.—A.D. 950—Later Rome, the 
Knights, Mayas, Monks. 

AD, 950-1950—The Norsemen, 
Columbus, Pilgrims, a Modern City. 

Nothing was more revealing than 
the vast amount of material we had 
to choose from in this last period. It 
helped to give the time sense and to 
show these years in their proper per- 
spective as nothing else could. 

The papers, with the legends, 
should be placed as artistically as 
possible, taking care that each one is 
in the right time section. Drawing a 
light vertical line at the end of each 
time period is helpful. Children who 
have not done the painting or letter- 
ing can do the arranging and pasting. 
Spaces above and below the center 
are to be used, trying in so far as pos- 
sible to place the papers so that the 
earliest events come to the left of the 
later events. Therefore, “1607—Set- 
tlement of Jamestown,” would come 
a little before “1620—Landing of the 
Pilgrims.” 

When the time line is finished, it 
should be displayed and constantly 
referred to. Occasionally new items 
may be added. 

To summarize the learnings, a pag- 
eant may be planned and written. 
There may be a scene for each time 
division, with a connecting narrative 
setting the mood and tying the whole 
together. The writing may be done 
in several ways. The entire narration 
may be written by the class, or by an 
interested group. Or the style of 
writing may be decided upon and the 
actual narration written by individu- 
als. It should be worked on until it 
seems uniform enough to have been 
written by one person. The scenes 
may be similarly planned by class, 
group, or individuals. They may be 
in the form of skits, tableaus, dances, 
pantomimes, or songs. Utilizing pre- 
viously used material as much as pos- 
sible lessens the work of the pageant. 

One class, whose members had en- 
joyed hillbilly songs all year, needed 
little practice to combine several into 
an effective scene for their pageant 
on the history of American music. 
Another class had given several in- 
formal dramatizations throughout the 
year. They used the most popular of 
these in their “Time Line” program. 

The sixth grade, having made a 
time line on the development of civ- 
ilization, had planned a large pageant 
for the end of the year. Interrup- 
tions prevented giving an elaborate 
affair, but, in spite of this, an effec- 
tive program was put on with two 
days of class practice. Preliminary 
practice by groups, working with pu- 
pil coaches, and familiarity with the 
material made additional rehearsals 
unnecessary. It is true that more 
practice would have resulted in better 
diction and timing, but even so a sat- 
isfactory program was presented. 

The time line was fastened with 
gummed tape to a front wall of the 
auditorium where it was pointed to 


during the narration and later exam- 
ined by the visitors. A large map 
was also on display, and places were 
located before the scenes were given. 

The narration and scenes were 
written by individuals. All costumes 
and properties were brought in by 
the children, and they also took care 
of most of the make-up, lighting, 
scenery, and coaching problems. 

You will note that our dramatized 
scenes did not correspond with the 
pictures drawn. The class felt that 
more variety was achieved by this 
means. For example, we showed a 
picture of the Inca civilization in 
South America and dramatized an 
Aztec scene. 

The entire activity of making the 
time line and presenting the pageant 
gave everyone a chance at purposeful 
reading, committee work, and indi- 
vidual participation along specific 
lines of interest, with opportunity to 
make and act on decisions. There 
was much subject-matter integration 
and the whole experience was rich in 
growth for all concerned. 


THE PAGEANT 


BEGINNINGS OF 
CIVILIZATION 


NARRATOR—This afternoon our 
class is going to give you a brief out- 
line of the development of civiliza- 
tion. There were six main divisions 
of time before man appeared. What 
did early man look like? The Java 
man, who lived on the Isle of Java 
over a million years ago, walked up- 
right. He had a broad flat nose, 
sharp teeth, and a large brain. Sci- 
entists have also found bones of early 
people in China, England, France, 
and Germany. 

The men of the Old Stone Age 
could draw pictures, make stone tools 
and weapons, build fires, carve stat- 
ues, make clothing of animal skins, 
and communicate with their neigh- 
bors. 

By the time of the New Stone Age, 
men had learned to settle in groups, 
usually near bodies of water. 

There were three great cradles of 

civilization. They were the lands 

bordering the eastern end of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the Yellow River Val- 
ley in Asia, and certain parts of 
South and Central America and the 
present Mexico. 

Egypt and Mesopotamia grew up 
side by side, the Mesopotamians in the 
fertile land between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates rivers and the Egyp- 
tians in the Nile Valley. 

In Egypt, animals, wild grains, and 
grasses were plentiful. The people 
soon learned to plant seed and raise 
crops. They notictd that at regular 
intervals the river overflowed and ir- 
rigated their crops. The Egyptians 
invented new ways of transportation, 
irrigation, cultivating cereals, and 
making tools. They developed new 
religious observances and discovered 
a new method of preparing the dead 
for burial. 

We are now going to present a skit 
showing an Egyptiar father discuss- 
ing how the son will earn his living. 

Skit: ‘This scene showed an Egyp- 
tian boy polishing-a brass bowl. His 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Making a Time Line 


(Continued from page 68) 


father talked with him about the 
advantages of being a scribe. The 
father’s part of the conversation was 
copied from an old letter found in 
an Egyptian tomb. 

The boy’s remarks were original, 
based on probable thoughts of the 
person reading the letter. 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


NARRATOR—There is very little 
known about ancient China. What 
we know is partly truth and partly 
fiction. ‘There were two classes of 
people in China, the nobles and the 
common people. Above them all was 
the Emperor. 

The Chinese showed great respect 
for their ancestors, and the most im- 
portant thing in their social life was 
the family. 

By 221 B.c. China was united under 
one man, called “The First Emperor.” 
In the north he found many walls 
which were used to keep out nomads. 
He combined these walls into the 
Great Wall of China. Parts of this 
wall are still standing today. 

Chinese civilization influenced other 
countries, especially Japan. Among 
the greatest of philosophers was 
Confucius. He was born in 551 B.c. 
His teachings told how men should 
live. 

We shall now show you Confucius 
trying a Case. 

Skit: This scene showed Confucius 
trying the case of a father and his 
son because the son had committed a 
crime. Confucius reasoned that the 
father was guilty for not teaching his 
son correct ways of behaving and 
thus both should be punished. The 
scene was adapted from a quotation 
in our social-studies textbook. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


NARRATOR—The first European 
civilization was that of Crete. The 
second and greater civilization was 
that of- Greece. 

The period from 2000 to 1000 B.c. 
was the Bronze Age of the Aegeans. 
It was atime of wars. There were 
no written records, but bards sang 
about brave deeds. The Greeks got 
their alphabet from the Phoenicians 
with whom they traded. 

Greece, with its rocky coast line 
and high mountains, was separated in- 
to many city states. The most im- 
portant was Athens, crowned by the 
Acropolis. Greek civilization reached 
its peak about 460 B.c. in Athens, 
where architecture, sculpture, the 
theater, philosophy, literature, and 
democratic government were all high- 
ly developed. 

We will show part of a Greek myth 
about the seasons. 

Skit: This scene was adapted from 
the myth of Proserpina originally told 
by one of the pupils as part of a spe- 


‘cial report. We liked the story so 


much that we read various versions 
of it and adapted them for dramatic 
use. 


AMERINDIAN CIVILIZATION 

NARRATOR—The Amerindian civi- 
lization began in Central America 
and spread out into three different 
groups—the Mayas, Incas, and Az- 
tecs, Scientists think that the Amer- 
indians were civilized by 400 B.c. 


The Mayas were talented in art, 
They were good architects. For jew- 
elry they made necklaces, anklets, ear- 
rings, and other ornaments of jade, 
The Mayas had a system of writing 
and an accurate calendar by a.D. 160, 
They could make paper and they 
knew a great deal about arithmetic, 

The Inca civilization of South 
America was centered in the high 
mountains of what is now Peru. 

The Aztecs were the third Amer- 
indian civilization. They lived in 
what is now Mexico. 


THE MONKS 


NARRATOR—During the Dark Ages 
in Europe there were few schools and 
universities. In Spain some Moham- 
medans made their cities into centers 
of learning. 

The monks, however, made and 
copied the only books there were in 
existence. The monks belonged to 
orders and lived in monasteries. They 
did their own work. They made all 
books by hand, lettering and orna- 
menting them. The monks studied 
architecture so that they could build 
their own monasteries and churches. 
They designed and planted beautiful 
gardens around these buildings. As 
time went on, the monks built many 
orphan asylums and hospitals. 

We will now look in on a monas- 
tery scene. 

Tableau: Two monks sat at a high 
desk illuminating large books. Our 
textbook gave details needed for cos- 
tumes and setting. 


THE CRUSADES 


NARRATOR—The monks helped to 
spread Christianity throughout Eu- 
rope. Many people became Christians. 

In a.D. 1097 the First Crusade left 
for the Holy Land to recapture it for 
the Christians. Although princes, 
poor people, and sometimes even chil- 
dren went on these crusades, the most 
colorful figures were the knights. 

When a boy became seven years 
old he was placed in some nobleman’s 
court where he became a page. He 
was trained there until he was four- 
teen years old and became an esquire. 
He was then allowed to wear a sword 
and belt and sometimes went forth on 
military adventures with his lord. 
When he was twenty-one and had 
proved his bravery, he became a 
knight. He was given armor and 
shield and was always ready to fight 
for a good cause. 

Our scene shows some knights de- 
parting for the Holy Land. 

Skit: This was based on stories | 
had told and pictures I had shown 
about the crusades. The style of con- 
versation came from reading fiction 
about knights. The conversation 
dealt with the dangers of the journey 
and the purpose of the crusade. 


COLONIZATION OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


NARRATOR—For many years after 
the voyages of the Norsemen, a peri- 
od of exploration, discovery, and set- 
tlement of the Western Hemisphere 
followed. Some voyages were made 
for adventure, some to look for pre- 
cious products such as gold and spices, 
some to find new trade routes, and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Unit on the Planets j the vastness of space, the extent of Some people imagine they see a man’s could jump twenty-one feet up in the 
: d the concept of speed in face in the moon, but it is the dark- air because I can jump three and one 
(Continued from page 31) ' ss: ——o lored rocks. half th th 
: the bodies of our solar system. colores seca, are s00t On tas Cnet. 
A’ day. and night on the moon would 
; Re GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT The Moon be almost thirty of our days and nights. EpiToriAL Note: Jupiter is now cred- 
jew- SUBJECT MATTER The moon is only 240,000 miles away ited with eleven satellites. In the case 
y Cat~ People could not live on the moon be- from the earth. Its diameter is 2,160 prog ye ne poser dagen 7 
Jade, A. The sun. cause there is no air, water, or soil. The miles. Astronomers believe it was once report of the tenth satellite eg tee 
riting 1. Movements of bodies around the | ™0on seems to be nothing but rocks that part of the earth. been confirmed. When pupils find such 
, 160, ioe are rough and uneven. There are big The moon causes our tides. —— in ——— — 
. . 4 eachers oiten make a int 0 iscuss- 
they 2, The temperature ot Gi ce. holes that _astronomers tell us are one The pull of gravity on the earth is cae them and habine the chil b Bae ays 
retic, : lj et hundred miles across and are over three six times greater than on the moon. elde what information fe the latest and 
Sousll 3. a eclipse Of the sun. miles deep. Therefore, if I lived on the moon, I most reliabie. 
4, Sun spots. 
high 
B. The earth. 
1. The origin of the earth. 
‘mer. 2. How the surface of the earth is 
‘din continually changing: weathering, 
chemical changes, atmosphere. 
3, The movements of the earth. The 
cause of the seasons. The difference 
Ages in the length of day and night. 
te C. The moon. 
ae 1. The tides, neap tide, spring tide. 
nters @ 2. An eclipse of the moon. 
D. The planets. 
and 1. The length of time it takes the 
re in 
planets to go around the sun. 
dd to 2. Discoveries of planets—In 1781, A NT I S EPT | C 
They Sir William Herschel discovered 
de all Uranus. U. J. J. Leverrier and John 
deal Couch Adams discovered Neptune in 
— 1846. Pluto, the most distant planet of | R fe | 
build was discovered in 1930 by C. W. S Pp S > uce 
rches, Tombaugh. 
utiful . 
As QUESTIONS 'D) . | f t 
moat Bh whet con you Sel cut shout the anger OT inrecrion 
pull of gravity? 
— Why do the bodies in the solar 
hich system move in definite orbits? 
, ou What is an eclipse? 
! What is the longest day of the 
a year? The shortesc? 
How large is the moon? Why do 
we see only one side of the moon? 
‘d How do we know that the moon has 
; an no atmosphere? How do the scientists 
far explain the tides? 
‘ians. . . ‘ , : 
» lefe — long does “ ag oe various | pesos DISEASE- PRODUCING GERMS Six separate bacteriological laborato- 
anets to go aroun e sun? , : 
it for ' “ are often found on mouth and throat _ries using the same method made bac- 
inces, A PUPIL ACTIVITY . _— : , 
chil- = surfaces, even in healthy individuals. terial counts of the bacteria on mouth and 
ne child gave a report upon a ‘ , pi. 
7 magazine article that she had read. They can be a real menace since, under _ throat surfaces before and after rinsing 
years Steg arpecop enchalhee conditions favorable to their attack, they the mouth and throat with LISTERINE 
> 
te in Chicago the previous summer. are capable of invading the tissue and ANTISEPTIC. 
f The teacher also told of her recent ‘ . . . 
nil visit to the Planetarium in New York. causing infection. If their numbers are Significant reduction percentages in 
‘ As a result, the class constructed H : ‘ 
word their own planetarium. reduced at frequent intervals, the danger bacterial counts were obtained by all these 
. < Wires were strung from corners of of infection is thereby considerably less- 5 ect: gators 
ord. ‘ ; . 
| had i ees a ened. The most common, and one of the 
rae of each side to the opposite side. All most effective methods of reaching and 
the wires met in the center of the aioe LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
RGR Blnen: 5, Ants Bean chen Gn i. killing these germs on mouth and throat Se Leola, Mi : 
’ ° > - . ° PEAY ZSSOHTL 
cde | en's heads. surfaces, is by gargling with a reliable j 
A sun was cut out of paper and oy’ iS a ; p 
= laid in the center on the top of the germicide. Makers of Listerine Antiseptic 
hov meeting wires. Cardboard planets 
yee were hung from the wires at their 
etal relative distances from the sun. The : | 
esa children read to discover the proper A CLEANSING “PRESCRIPTION FOR os 
coil number and size of the moons that YOUR TEETH” developed by experts 
he bev d oy pence noe ti = te thn Galt 66 Ciel Geciene. Bo- LAMBERT EDUCATIONAL TEACHING UNITS 
from the largest, which was as large lightful, cool mint fever. Conteins 
, ; - A “HEALTH AND HYGIENE”: a 20-page  C “DENTAL HYGIENE": a 6-page teach- 
ERE of yey to Nw smallest one, the size . for stepped-up ection. teaching text book. Covers the causes ing text book. Covers the major 
pe i) earths moon. and home treatment for common factors in intelligent dental care and 
pert: oe change of seasons called for a colds, sore throat, halitosis and in- daily home care of the teeth. 
) gow r t in = gra of _the pete fectious dandruff. D “YOUR TEETH AND YOU": a 4-page 
phere planets, but this was easily manage B “YOUR HEALTH AND YOu”: a 4-page folder for students, 4-H Club mem- 
made with this type of planetarium. folder for students, 4-H Club mem- bers. Highlights the educational 
pes The asteroids were discussed but bers. Highlights the material con- material contained in “Dental Hy- 
Bax were not made on the planetarium. tained in “Health and Hygiene.” giene.” 
: The children prepared stories, like : 
, and I the following, to explain to others ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW! See coupon, Page 66 
’ 
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| 
SEGOIEANA ATE HIGHWAY DEPT., Div. 48-7 i UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Dir. Summer 
Helena, i Session, Laramie, Wyoming. 
FREE Please send me the follow- | FRE Please send me complete 
I 
ing: () Literature on Montana; () Summer | information regarding Summer Programs at 
i 
Schoo! Data. | the University of Wyoming. 
| 
Name i Name 
School Address St. or R.D. 
go. & | P.O. & 
——O——E State Zone State 
3-48 IN 216 Ef 3-48 IN 167 


1AM GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU GREYHOUND INFORM. CENTER . IN-107, 
Seen SS I Po. Box 6829, Cleveland 14, Ohio” 




















FREE Pleage send me literature I FREE Please send me, for my 
. i classroom, a copy of your National Park 
on Canada—Vacations Unlimited which~ j Wall Display and 4 Lesson Topics. (Only 
will give me information on things to do 1 one 00 Com her or ceweem.) 
and see in Canada. 1 Schoo! 
i 
SE Sa ae ae ee i Name 
Sl eas : St. or R.D, 
0. P.O. & 
| Se) EE ! Zone_. State 
3-48 in 169 | 3-48 IN 93 


TEMPLE UNIV., OFFICE OF REGISTRAR STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 222 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


FREE eae 
pamphlet on: [) @ cruise to the Carib- 
bean; () a 10-day trip to Havana and 


Please send me your Bul- 


letin which lists the courses to be vf- 
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Vv’ UNITED AIR_LINES 
a elma 5959 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Itt. 
FREE Please send me _. copies i FREE Please send your 1948 col- 
I 
of your attractive booklet, “The Beautiful a or folder describing United Air Lines serv- 
I 
Caverns of Luray.” 1 ice to Hawaii. 
Neme_____.__ Name 
St. or R.D.__ St. or R.D. 
P.O. 
~ ee fe State__ 
3-48 IN 219 3-48 IN 61 
ahaha leieieteremtiee Denterhenbenieeaheherben berberine 




















ORADO DEPT. RELATI BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 814 
$5e State Capitol, Denver, Golorede” ae S47 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ti. 
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mation checked: ([) 40-page Vacation j Colorado; ([) Yellowstone; [] Glacier; 
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A Dutch Holiday 
(Continued from. page 39) .. 

Vveryone get a partner, (Alt sing 
dance. Mynheer Huntsma soon gets 
tired and out of breath.) Oh, my! 
I can’t dance as I once did. Let’s 
all sit down and rest. Our Princess 
should be coming along soon and we 
should be rested so that we can sing 
well for her. (All sit.) Now, to 
while away the time, suppose each of 
you tell what work you did when 
you went home this morning. Trina, 
will you be first? 

TRINA—I minded my baby sister 
while my mother milked the cows. 

HANS—I helped my father pick 
vegetables in our hothouse. We took 
them to market very early. I also 
helped to row the boat to market. 

jJaN—TI helped my father take the 
fish out of his boat when he came in 
from a fishing trip. 

MINA—I helped my mother wash 
our clothes down at the cahal. 

wm—Well, I got all my 
milk delivered. My dog’s paw is much 
better this afternoon. He will be 
able to pull the milk cart tomorrow. 

MARTA—I helped my mother bake. 
See, I have some cakes in my basket. 

PIETER—I weeded the tulip field. 

BETJE—TI helped make our beds. I 
aired the bedding too, 

9TH cHILD—Our floor needed a 
good scrubbing. I did that. 

10TH cHILD—I helped put a wagon 
wheel on the roof for the storks. I 
hope a stork builds a nest there and 
brings us good luck. 

11TH CHILD—I worked at my knit- 
ting. I’m making woolen stockings 
for my grandmother to wear with her 
wooden shoes on the farm. 

12TH cHmD—I helped scale the 
morning’s catch of fish. 

13TH CHILD—I helped my father 
grind flour in his mill. 

14TH CHILD—I sold some brushes 
made of heather twigs and also larger 
brooms made of coarser twigs. 

15TH CHILD—I sold flowers for my 
father. I sold hyacinths and tulips. 

16TH cHILD—I got the ducks and 
geese from the lowlands, 

17TH CHILD—I tended the sheep 
on the polder. 

18TH cHED—My father makes 
wooden shoes. I helped him smooth 
them down. 

PIETER—I have a riddle. What 
stands on one leg and holds its heart 
in its head? 

CHILDREN—We giveup. What is it? 


PIETER—A. 
(All exclaim.) 
‘TRINA—Here are your flags. (Gives 


- each one a flag.) ‘The parade will be 


coming soon. 

MYNHEER HUNTSMA—Don’t for- 
get, Mina, when Princess Juliana 
comes, you take the flowers to her. 

MINA—I won't forget, Mynheer 
Huntsma. 

(Sound of band music is beard. 
Children cluster close to footlights 
appearing to watch parade passing 
between them and audience.) 

JaN—Here comes Princess Juliana! 

CHILDREN—Yes, yes. (Wave flags 
and sing “Bebold Princess Juliana.”) 
Behold Princess Juliana! 

How we love to see her! 
Let’s sing our best and wave our flags 
To show we all adore her. 





She’s not a ruler or aking, __ 
Yet she’s loved.a great deal.better, 
So with our very best we'll sing 
For our Princess Juliana. 

TRINA—Isn’t our Princess lovely? 
Some day she will be our Queen. 

(All repeat the song.) 

EpiTortaL Note: The music mentioned 

in this play may be found in the follow- 
ing books: 
Music Horizons, Book IV, published by 
Silver Burdett Co ork 3; and 
“Rosa” in The New American Song 
Book, published by Hall & McCreary Co, 
Chicago 5. The Lag Rg ae is in 
Near and Far, by Nila B. Smith, pub. 
lished by Silver Burdett. The game 
“Verlos” may be found in Games the 
World Around, 5° Sarah Hunt and Ethel 
Cain, published A. S.. Barnes & Co,, 
Inc., New York 18. “The Dutch Couple 
Dance” appears in. Physical Education 
for Elementary Schools, by N. P. Neil- 
son and Winifred Van Hagen, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co. A singing game 
suitable for Mynheer Huntsma to dance 
with the children is “In Holland Stands 
a ‘House,” which is found in Children’s 
Games from Many Lands, compiled: by 
Nina Millen, published by Friendship 
Press, New York 10. Words and mu- 
sic to “Behold, Princess Juliana!” were 
originated by the P moe who gave the 
play. The book, Klass and Jansje, by 
Virginia Olcott, published by Silver 
Burdett, was used for reference. 


The Story of Glass 


(Continued from page 33) 


Two very new products are glass 
plumbing and bubble glass. ‘Now that 
glass plumbing can be “welded” as 
easily as metal pipe, it is being used 
extensively in factories to convey 
milk, tomato juice, and other liquids. 
Bubble glass is an example of turn- 
ing a nuisance into something very 
useful, When glass is made, there 
are always many bubbles. If you will 
look closely at a glass bottle, you 
may see many small bubbles. In the 
old days a raw potato was thrown in- 
to the mix to cause the small bubbles 
to join into large ones which could 
7 eee Later, chemicals were 

or the same purpose, but even 
so, bubbles have always been one of 
- glassmaker’s chief problems. Now, 

wever, glassmakers purposel 

duce bubbles in glass . siding we 
bon—to make carbonated bubble 
glass, which can be sawed into water- 
proof, fireproof insulating material. 

Besides these unusual glass prod- 
ucts, there are hundreds of other glass 
objects which add beauty, comfort, 
and safety to our lives. If you doubt 
the importance of glass in our lives, 
try counting the glass objects you 
use every day, . 


KEY TO TEST 
ee 4 TT V3.F 10. F 
2. F 5. F 8. F i. 2 
FT .6F 9. T 
II. 1. sand or silica 


2. liquid; solid or glass 

3. discolored, defective 

4. silica, potash, lime, borax, lead 

S$. gatherer, servitor, gaffer 

6. annealed 

7. mixing, melting, gathering, 
blowing, annealing 

8. machinery 


9. beads 

10. Egyptians 

11. Venetians 

12. telescope mirror (giant eye); 
Mount Palomar Observatory 

13. optical 

14. rubber, string, cotton 

15. welded 

16. potatoes, chemicals 
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Making a Time Line 
(Continued from page 70) 


some to find new lands with people 
who might be converted to Chris- 
maby, or lands with fertile places 
where the Europeans might’ make set- 
tlements. 

Our next scene shows Pizarro’s 

in South America. 

Shi: We portrayed Pizarro and 
his men in Peru at a time when the 
men were in revolt against their lead- 
er. Pizarro forcefully rallied his men 
and together they went forward to 
conquer the Incas. 


SCIENCE DISCOVERIES 


NARRATOR—During the nineteenth 
century, many new things were in- 
yented to improve man’s living. Sci- 
entists such as Louis Pasteur, Marie 
Curie, and others made discoveries 
which greatly affected public health. 

We will show you Madame Curie 
in her laboratory. 

Skit: The children had’ heard a 
scientist talk about Marie Curie and 
were much impressed. One reading 
group had read the story of her life. 
From these two sources the laboratory 
scene was composed. It dealt with 
the period. after her husband’s death 
when she was asked to continue his 
work, 


THE MACHINE AGE 


NARRATOR—With the invention of 
more and more machines in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries our 
country and many other countries 
changed their ways of life as more 
and more things came to be made in 
factories. 

Our final scene is in a modern 
factory. 

Skit: ‘This scene was an entirely 
original one showing a few factory 
workers spending their noon hour 
resting and talking over the changes 
that machines have made in people’s 
lives. 

NARRATOR—We have come a long 
way from the days of earliest man. 
Civilization has changed with the 
passing years. We do not know what 
the future will bring but we are cer- 
tain that civilization will keep on 
changing. 


Tableau: Entire group on stage. 


Enjoying the Birds 
in Spring 

(Continued from page 26) 
blackboard and read by the teacher 
and the pupils. Then they were 
copied during the writing period. As 
each new song or story was present- 
ed, the pupils drew or colored origi- 
nal bird pictures to illustrate it. For 
scientific study, the children were 
given hectograph copies of the birds 
on the tapestry to color with the cor- 
rect colors. All took pride in doing 
exquisitely neat work. As the pic- 
tures and the stories were completed, 
the teacher mounted them on draw- 
ing paper of varied colors and or- 
ganized the material into books. 

In conclusion, our class had an ex- 
hibit of the bird books at our Easter 
party. We sang our bird songs and 
the teacher the class about St. 
Francis of Assisi, who called the 


As a result of our bird study, the 
’ interest in their environment 
was awakened. ‘They acquired a 
fund of bird lore and began to culti- 
vate a real appreciation of birds in 


A vast variety of material is avail- 
able for bird study. Regardless of 
the high or low maturity level of her 
grade, the teacher should have a rich 
background of factual material which 
she can adapt to the needs of her 
group. The National Audubon So- 
ciety (1006 Fifth Ave., New York 


28) publishes Amdubon Magazine 
for the dissemination of scientific 
facts about birds. It distributes an- 
nually great quantities of pamphlets 
and beautifully colored pictures of 
birds. This society has demonstrat- 
ed the birds’ vast economic value to 
our country and has emphasized their 
part as important factors in our agri- 
cultural wealth. Nature Magazine 
and Bird Lore magazine always fea- 
ture interesting bird life. 

Reference books helpful to the 
teacher are: Audubon Guide to At- 








tracting Birds, edited by John H.. 
Baker (Garden City Pub. Co.); 
Handbook of Birds of the Western 
United States, by Florence A. Bailey 
(Houghton Mifflin); The Life Story 
of Birds, by Eric F. Daglish (Mor- 
row); and Bird Neighbors, by Nellie 
Blanchan Doubleday (Doubleday). 

Two excellent references to read 
to lower-grade pupils are: The Junior 
Book of Birds, by Roger T. Peterson 
(Houghton Mifflin), and Birds at 
Home, by Marguerite Henry -(Dono- 
hue). 
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on world’s largest fleet of new luxury coaches 


Your wonder window! 

11 sq. ft. of sunfiltering 
glass. Glare stays out... 
but superb views of the 
Water Level Route pour in! 


That air of comfort! It’s 


the clean, conditioned air — 








— 











that surrounds you in 
New York Central’s new 
streamlined coaches. 
Tip on relaxation! Touch 
a button and tip your seat 
up for window gazing 

. - back for lazing . . . or 
way back for napping. 


LOW COACH FARES now command three miles of 
brand new streamlined coaches . 
larger fleet of other fine modern ‘coaches . . 
on New York Central’s dependable, all-weather trains. s 


YORK CENTRAL 





/ 


Pillow-soft seats, teamed 


Vacation Guide hel ‘ou pla 
with stabilized car springs, FREE exciting holidays.. hres... . 
roller bearings, and vie world’ 8 ie new luxury coach fleet. § Send - 
rubber-cushioned couplers 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
smooth away the miles. 
YOUR NAME 
ADDRESS. 


. plus an even 
CITY. 


Plenty of room for your grips on the 
|__ streamlined luggage rack. And you can 
check 150 Ibs. more free in the baggage car. 


——] ~~ Easy on the eyes is the indirect, fluores- 
cent lighting. And you can switch on 
an extra reading light above your seat, too. 








PACK MORE INTO VACATIONS! 


























The Scenic Water Level Route 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 


Fay helpful and interesting 

















Science 
Service 
plans fun and 


opportunity 
for students 


In bringing new ideas and discoveries 
in science to your students, you may 
wish to make use of the non-technical 
aid of Science Service, established in 
1921 to popularize science.. 


Services — planned by scientists and 
world-wide scientific institutions — 
which might particularly interest you 
and your class are: 


Things of Science: member is sent a 
different box of unusual 
“Things” monthly, like 
dinosaur bone, lava, 
glass fibers, oil—with 
detailed descriptions, 
suggested experiments, 
and museum-type labels. $4 per year. 
New memberships limited. 





Science "Fun"damentals: 
mental kits for 
school and home 
use—thus “Fun” | 
might go on after | 
as weil as during 
school hours; (1) mag- 
netism and electricity, (2) black light 
and glowing materials, (3) soilless gar- 
dening. $4.95 each. Limited supply. 


3 experi- 











"Science News Letter” and “Chemistry”: 


comprehensive, illustrated reports of 


news in science and chemistry that 
might stimulate classroom discussion 
of developments not yet in texts. 


Science Clubs of America: through 
this organization, newspapers, muse- 
ums, teachers and sci- 
entists help your club = 


J 


. \ 
Organize, Carry out ac- id # 
tivities and research. \ v 






Science Talent Search: 
for high school seniors with special 
ability in creative research. College 
scholarships and trips awarded. 


S. S. trustees are nominated by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, E. W. Scripps Estate and the Jour- 
nalistic Profession. If furtherinterested, write 
directly to Watson Davis, Director, Science 
Service,1719 N St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





A Yankee Learns to Say 
Manana in Mexico 
(Continued from page 58) 


Here, too, I began introducing my- 
self to new types of Mexican and 
American-modified food, until my 
clothes screamed a protest at the 
seams. The seams were saved by 
proper schoolmarm discipline. 

Sunday at Xochimilco meant gon- 
dolas, sweet-scented flowers, and mu- 
sic. Sweet-scented flowers meant 
dew-covered orchids (white, brown, 
or purple), violets, carnations, or 
whatever your heart desired—an arm- 
ful for two pesos (twenty American 
cents). Music at Xochimilco meant 
what it did all over Mexico—guitar- 
strummed melody that was plaintive- 
ly soft—or else fast, vibrating, and 
unforgettable, 

A direct contrast in sensations was 
the Plaza de Toros—the bull arena 
where the matadors, in ballet-dance 
precision, matched their skill and co- 
ordination against the toro. We pon- 
dered a bit about the national custom 
that had made this sport so popular; 
and talked about the Latin love for 
the dramatic gesture, even unto death. 

The trip to Acolman and to Teo- 
tihuacan with its pyramids to the Sun 
and Moon brought to mind the an- 
cient civilization of the Aztec Indi- 
ans; when wisdom and human sacrifice 
walked hand in hand, leaving to pos- 
terity paradoxical conclusions about 
the greatness of this race. At the 
present time, the millions of slow- 
moving, slow-thinking Indians are 
Mexico’s greatest problem, a_hin- 
drance to her development. However, 
in large degree, climatic conditions 
are responsible for apparent lack of 
energy. Sefior Othon Miller, a mem- 
ber of President Aleman’s diplomatic 
corps, told us that Mexico hoped, by 
welcoming some of Europe’s war 
refugees, to infiltrate new blood into 
the country. 

Im the churches it is interesting to 
watch the Indians. Nothing could 
be more awe-inspiring than their look 
of complete faith. Usually they carry 
gifts of flowers for the saint of their 
choice. The magnificent altars, with 


BOOKMARKS Fize 





for all your pupils 


USED 





Three colorful de- 
signs, on heavy card- 
stock; @ place for stu- 
dent’s name on back. 


Most Popular Bookmarks 


We've Ever Offered! 
They'll delight your pupils, and hel 


Children 
“love ‘em’ 
OVER 10 MILLION 
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in your “better-book-care” campaign. 
Order generously, so you'll have at 








least one Bookmark of each design 
for each student. Now, as before, you 
are welcome to as many as you need 
...with the compliments of OLD 
NICK & BIT-O-HONEY. 


They're FREE TO TEACHERS 


“ a 
Pea! 


their gold decorations and paintings, 
always have flowers too. The shrine 
of Guadalupe, the day I saw it, was 
a scene of sacred drama. 

‘Taxco, and the Hotel ‘Victoria, ful- 
filled my-dream of Italy rather than 
of Mexico. The town really justifies 
the overworked expression, “out of 
this world.” Tucked in among moun- 
tains, it has cobblestone streets that 
seem built on roller-coaster tracks. 
Snuggled in tightly wherever possible, 
one finds a shop, usually a small shop, 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 16) 


may be accomplished,” I aoitons, 
“by letting a light coat of clear shel- 
lac flow onto surface, by cover- 
ing the surface with a solution made 
of one teaspoon of gelatin dissolved 
in % cup of hot water, or by paint- 
ing the surface with a thin coat of 
poster paint. The shellac and gelatin 
should dry in a dust-free place. The 
orien surface should be worked 
after paint has set but before it 
has thoroughly dried. Use a stylus 
for etching through the paint. The 
resulting sketch will appear white on 
the screen.” 

“Can pupils make these slides?” 
asked Miss M——. 

“Yes, pupils in the upper grades 
enjoy making their own slides,” I re- 
plied. “Not only are they able to do 
this kind of work, but it has real 
educational value.” 

“What are some of the subjects. in 
which these slides may be used in ele- 
mentary schools?” Miss R: asked, 
as the conference came to a close. 

“Nonphotographic slides have been 
used successfully in teaching arithme- 
tic, spelling, reading, social studies, 
elementary science, music, and art,” 
I replied. “In fact, handmade slides 
have a multitude of applications 
which you will discover to be of 
value when you have had experience 
in making and using them. I would 
suggest further that you keep the 
better slides filed in sets for ‘future 
use. In this way a school may de- 
velop an extensive library of excel- 





MARCH HARE—Why didn’t you 
tell me where I was? What have you 
been wasting my time for? (Sfruts 
to edge of stage, showing off.) Well, 
well, all the dear little children of 
.......... (name of school), hello! My! 
My! I was here myself, last year. I 
went to school the whole year and 
hardly anyone noticed that I was a 
hare, though sometimes Miss — 
(mame of teacher) did look at me 
sort of funny. Yes, sir, I was the best 
pupil in the (grade) last 
year. Now I’m out of school because 





a hare learns so much faster than 
children. (Struts some more.) I'm 
the March Hare, and I can do as I 
please. That’s why I’m going to sleep 
until April. You poor, poor children 
who have to go to school instead of 
sleep! I certainly feel sorry for you. 
Well, I'm going back to sleep! (Lies 
down and tries to make himself com- 
fortable again. He glances toward 
the rear of the auditorium and starts 
up suddenly to a@ sitting position.) 
Say—say! (Loud whisper to child in 
front row.) Is that —_ (name 





of Principal) back there? (Begins 
to hurry into coat.) You should | 
have told me he was back there. 
(Picks up bat and edges toward the 
door.), As I was saying, it’s time I 
was up and around. Nothing like be- 
ing awake in March! Nothing like it! 
(Principal stands up at back of audi- 
ence.) Well, I— good-by, everybody. 
I just can’t stay. I’m a busy hare. 
So long, everybody. See you next 
March. (Dashes off stage as Principal 
hurries down the aisle and the cur- 
tain closes.) 





oy. lent teaching materials at low cost.” 
=A 
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<§ The Lazy March Hare 
at (Continued from page 37) 


cmRL—Well, ask him to spell some- 
rks thing, but take the cotton out of his 
ears first. 
j! Boy (takes cotton out of March 
Hare’s ears and jumps back when 
nelp B March Hare stirs)—Now see here, 
ign. § Mr. Hare! Let’s find out how much 
eat | you know.. Spell cat. 
MARCH HARE (irritated)—D-o-g, 


Titan vine What will a Nutrition Workshop do for me? 


eed BOY—Maybe he really doesn’t 
LD & know how to spell. Make up a prob- 
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left? Warbshee Ratad Tonite dat Eb Comp urally like to know what extra workshops . . . gave special heip to 
MARCH HARE (irritated)—You'd One Year's Gain in Good Diets value you would get from attending. 9 of them. Back of this assistance 
ae a stomach-ache, : hope. a go = A recent experiment conducted is the belief that teacher-education 
; e be leave me a rove . 0 a Tota—18% with two groups of children gives a in nutrition is an es part of 
aap he Give 4 : other Gain positive answer. Orie group, led by : a — the — 
shh ell ee nyu eee ‘One Year's D in Poor Diets workshop-trained teachers, easily abits of the ‘umerican: peop. 
t ep cays pee Sy Se ee : crmeg ccome ee showed twice as great a diet im- 9 If you —_ wom a ae = 
* - Y Y —13 rovement as the group led b UMMEer WOrksnops in S2caita an 
: GIRL (desperately)—March Hare, : nn oe em sain not fort = itiend in Nutrition, please write: Education 
} @ setup! Every single girl and boy in te nutrition teaching ...an over- Section, Public Services Depart- 
3 ones — of Se whelming balance in favor of na vee Mills, Minneapolis 
st get up. ait Qe Ctntned Genie workshop training. , Minnesota. 
7 & out there waiti d waiting. Shame breton Sacra 
? ; on you! Amaia oe ' What are these workshops? 
y ? (March Hare’s big ears twitch and One Year's Gain in Good Diets They are special training courses 
* bis fur coat stirs violently at the Total—99% for teachers, located in different 
. * I mention of the school.) = Gan sections of the country, and giving 
b Boy—Think of it. ‘The March iat — emphasis tonutritionand health. 
, t Hare is right here on the stage of ecrease in Poor Diets Leaders in the related fields of 
man te (name of school) and he medicine, health and education 
ef See, Total— serve on the faculties. They lead “oh 
‘ (At the second mention of the 197—U% No Decrease the formal meetings and take part ight 1948, 
xh | school, March Hare leaps up.) in the informal group sessions that Sere iiile tne, 
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s 0: What nutrient added to 
children’s diets in a research 
study,” made them more alert 
physically and mentally? . 


Vitamin B, (thiamine). There is 

; = evidence, too, that lowered alert- 
ness due to thiamine deficiency 
may continue into maturity. 







HOT RALSTON supplies EXTRA thiamine 


: jamine’s ri urce. And 
rm is thiamine’s richest cereal so 
: borg Renton Whole Wheat Cereal is 2% ~ as 
rich in wheat germ as natural whole wheat! 






HOT RALSTON supplies EXTRA protein, too 
of wheat germ is of good 


i Ip replace protein lost 
ality, Hot Ralston can he ) 
pat an of meat, milk and cheese 1s restricted due 


to high prices and relief demands. 


Good reasons why your students, —_ 
you too, will want to eat Hot Ralston 





And because the protein 
























* See Journal of Nutrition 31:283, 1946 


FREE! New Teaching Material on Breakfast 
Developed in co-operation with School of Education in 
leading University. Tested for educational value through 7 


actual use by 134 teachers. 







USE THIS COUPON 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Service 
INS-6 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


, Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit for Grade: Kgtn. 1 2 3 4 
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A Yankee Learns to Say 
Manana in Mexico 
(Continued from page 74) 


go back again someday, and have the 
pleasure again of trying to decide. 

Cuernavaca was the scene of our 
next sojourn. There as I gazed into 
the pool of Carlotta and Maximilian’s 
summer palace,.I thought I saw 
Carlotta look back at me and shake 
her gorgeous jeweled earrings in royal 
disapproval! 

One day we drove to the People’s 
Market. It was the scene of a thou- 
sand sights, a thousand smells, a 
thousand dogs that had no manners— 
and a thousand people who .were try- 
ing to get into the same spot at the 
same time for the purpose of buying 
the same thing. 

All sizes and kinds of people were 
there—Indians, Mexicans, tourists, 
buying serapes, baskets, embroideries, 
pots, and even tortillas, which were 
cooking on the ground near everyone’s 
feet. The enigma was—how did the 
tortilla makers and their tortillas es- 
cape being crushed by the encircling 
mob? The hazard did not worry 
those stoics at their brick stoves! 

I prolonged my stay in Mexico City 
—it offered so much interesting ac- 
tivity. I guess, too, I had absorbed 
enough of the maiiana (“take your 
time”) philosophy so that I didn’t 
want to hurry home, or ever to hurry 
anywhere. A lolling existence has 
many charms. My attitude toward 
the siesta-loving peon changed from 
compassion almost to envy. 

I loved the graciousness of the 
Mexican manner—the way the people 
unfailingly took time to be courteous. 
And it was a true graciousness-of- 
the-heart. We all felt it and wanted 
to carry it home. 

The Mexican women interested me. 
We were told that they are envious of 
the status of women in the United 
States. They were attractive, and a 
surprising number were light-haired 
and light-skinned. At a dance festi- 
val at the home of Sefiora R—, where 
typical native dances from different 
parts of the country were being pre- 
sented, we thought the girls would 
do justice to a Broadway show. How- 
ever, at the bullfight, where it was 
about 80 degrees in the shade, we were 
amused by a display of luxurious but 
very unseasonable fur coats. I was 
told that no Mexican lady of taste 
would consider wearing any of our 
“ugly” manufactured jewelry. 

More than once I went to look at 
Diego Rivera’s murals.. The Mexicans 
aré very proud of him—justly so, of 
course. His paintings are dynamic in 
their power, as though he had been 
determined to project energy which 
would counteract lethargy and even 
shame the climate! 

The time came when I had to leave. 
Good-by’s always strangle me with 
emotion, no matter how brief and 
hurried I make them. This one was 
true to form. As my plane flew away 
from that Mexican dawn, I could 
have wept. Yet, once started, I was 
glad to be homeward bound, and 
when we reached New York I felt 
like tossing roses down on the city. 
But that dramatic gesture would 
have been typically Mexican, and I 
was a Yank—and a Yankee school- 
marm at that! 
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Jocko Wanted to Belong 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Peanuts!” thought Jocko. “That 
looks like a bag of peanuts!” 

The little boy sat down on a bench 

under Jocko’s tree. He opened the 
bag and began to eat peanuts. Jocko 
watched him hungrily. Just then a 
big breeze came along. It tugged 
hard at the red balloon. It pulled the 
string right out of the little boy’s 
hand. Away went the balloon, up to 
the top of the tree where the string 
caught in the branches. 

“If I get his balloon for him,” 
thought Jocko, “he might give me 
some peanuts.” So he untangled the 
string, and pulling the balloon after 
him, scrambled down the tree trunk, 
climbed over the back of the bench, 
and politely held out the string to the 
little boy. 

“Oh, thank you!” said the little 
fellow. “Would you like some of my 

nuts?” 

Jocko helped himself from the bag 
the boy held out to him. 

When all the peanuts were gone, 
the little boy said, “I have two nick- 
els left. Shall we get us each an 
ice-cream cone?” He held out his 
hand to Jocko. 

“He wants me to come along!” 
thought Jocko happily. “Maybe I can 
belong to him.” 

The two walked down the path to- 

gether, right up to the ice-cream 
Fond. The little boy gave the girl 
his two nickels. 

“Two cones?” she said in smiling 
surprise. 

“Yes, two,” said the little boy. 
“One is for my friend.” 

He handed one of the cones to 
Jocko, and they walked out of the 
park together, and on down the 
street, eating their cones. 

They stopped in front of a grocery 
store to watch the clerk arranging 
fruit and vegetables in the window. 

The clerk looked up. “Why, Benny 
Smith!” he said in surprise. “What 
are you doing ’way over on this side 
of town so early in the morning? 
You must be lost. Come on in!” 

Benny and Jocko went inside. 

“No,” said Benny, “I’m not lost. 
But my nickels are all gone, so I can’t 
go home on the bus, and it’s too far to 
walk.” 

“T had an order from your mother 
this morning,” said the clerk. “So 
Pll be glad to take you home on the 
delivery truck.” Then he noticed 
Jocko. “Where on earth did you get 
that monkey?” he asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“He isn’t my monkey,” said Benny. 
“He’s just my friend. He brought 
back my balloon.” 

“Oh,” thought Jocko sadly, “he 
doesn’t want me to belong to him, 
after all.” 

“You come @with me,” said the 
clerk, “both of you!” Taking Benny’s 
hand, he led them through the store 
and into the back room, where a 
white-haired man was busy at a big 
desk. On a hook beside the desk, 
Jocko spied something that made him 
shiver with exeitement and delight. 
It was a little red cap and coat. 

“Mr. Vittacco,” said the clerk, ‘ 
what we have here!” 

Mr. Vittacco looked up. He saw 
the little monkey looking at the suit 


on the wall. Happiness seemed to 
turn on a light inside his dark eyes. 
“Why, jJocko,” he said softly. 
“Why, little Jocko! How did you 
get here, and where have you been all 
this long, long time since I lost you?” 
He turned to his clerk. “I was in the 
hospital so long after my accident 
that I despaired of ever finding my 
pet monkey again, and here he is!” 
Mr. Vittacco handed down the lit- 
tle red suit. Quick as a flash Jocko 
jumped onto the desk. He took the 
little red jacket from his former own- 





er’s hand, and put it on.--Clapping 
the little red-cap onthe top of ‘his 
head, he did a few happy dance steps 
on the desk. Next he whirled around 
and held out the red cap, upside 
down, first to Benny, and then to 
the clerk. 

“Look, Benny,” said the clerk, 
laughing, “he wants pennies!” Reach- 
ing into his pocket, he tossed some 
coins into the little cap. Jocko proud- 
ly offered them to Mr. Vittacco. 

“Yes, Jocko,” said Mr. Vittacco, 
“I know that you want to go back to 





your job. Tonight I will get out-my 
organ, and we will play for the meigh- 
borhood ‘children again. But I own 
this store now, so we will not need 
their pennies. We will just play. to 
make them happy.” 

Jocko climbed up to Mr. Vittacco’s 
shoulder, and put one little red- 
sleeved arm around the man’s neck. 
As Benny and the clerk turned to go, 
he waved to them with his free arm, 
but made no move to follow. He 
was satisfied where he was. He de- 
longed again! 
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protective foods... 


f needed by children, milk solids lead the procession! 
That’s why on the school lunchroom menus from 
coast to coast you'll find 
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Texas Schoolmarm Abroad |. 


(Continued from page 60) 


| it was a card. I leaned over and read, 


“Here lieth the remains of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, poet.” 

I gasped. Poets’ Corner! 
had dawned at last. 

One could pass a lifetime in Lon- 
don and not see everything, but I 
managed to visit the Houses of Par- 
liament, Buckingham Palace when the 
guard was being changed, old London 
Bridge, the great Roman Catholic 
cathedral, the historic Guildhall, 
No. 10 Downing Street, the Tower 
(where Beefeaters still hold forth 
in scarlet and gold), St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, with its tombs of Lord 
Nelson and the Duke of Marlborough, 
and—Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks. 
I also enjoyed a ride on the River 
Thames and took a peek at the only 
wing open in the British Museum; 
besides touring the countryside to 
Runnymede and Windsor Castle. 

One day I went up to Oxford. 
Oxford, like London, is a place one 
never goes down to. It was Sunday 
and a Bell Ringers’ Convention was 
in session. The English take their 
bell ringing “ego and I shall 
never forget the gay wild pealing of 
those bells. The quaint Pld city 
spilled over with music. Every stee- 
ple in that many-steepled town 
rocked with rhythm. 

From Oxford, my umbrella and I 
went on a jaunt to Wantage, birth- 
place of Alfred the Great. Out from 
there, high on a chalk cliff, is the 
famed “White Horse” that Alfred is 
credited with carving. There is no 
easy way of reaching it, but I got 
near enough to perceive at least the 
outline of the animal’s head and ears 
and a part of its tail. 

From Wantage to Bath to Salisbury 
to Wells is not a hard trip. At Wells 
a wonderful old clock high up on the 
cathedral wall shows the figure of a 
little man who hammers a bell and 
kicks his heels while knights charge 
round and round the top of the clock 
as it strikes. 

Continuing my tour, I went on to 
Winchester, Alfred’s ancient capital, 
to Stonehenge, and to Glastonbury. 
At Glastonbury one stands beside 
the traditional empty graves of King 
Arthur and his beloved Guinevere, 
and sees where Joseph of Arimathea 
—according to legend—planted his 
precious thorn and built the first 
Christian abbey in Britain. 

In my ramblings, I was able to in- 
clude also famed Canterbury and an- 
cient. Chester. 

To Scotland I went by the route 
of many a Border Raider—through 
Carlisle. It is a long day’s railroad 
trip from London to Edinburgh, even 
on that flier, the “Coronation Scot.” 
But because Scotland lies so far north, 
it was still light when I strolled down 
Princes Street in search of my hotel. 
Princes Street, bordered with beauti- 
ful gardens on one side and smart 
shops on the other, and dominated by 
the great gray castle of Scots royalty 
perched high on its cliff, is a sight 
that, once seen, is never forgotten. 

The evening I arrived, bagpipers 
were skirling and a military band on 
the height was playing for light- 
hearted folk who danced in the gar- 

(Continued on page 83) 


Light 





@ Here you'll have a chance 
for fun and relaxation... a 
chance to forget the problems 
of the school year just ending, 
and to prepare yourself men- 
tally and physically for next 
year. Inspiring beauty abounds 
on every side, plenty of exciting 
diversions, excellent resort ac- 
commodations. Write today for 
your copy of a brand-new vaca- 
tion booklet, “MISSOURI — 
VARIETY VACATIONS.” 
Use the coupon below. 





MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Jefferson City, Mo., Dept. 53-A 
Please send me Free Booklet, “Variety 

Vacations.” 
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 sixTH =cHMD—Each 


America, the Land Where All Are Free 
(Continued from page 39) 


must 


| person 
“help to make the school an American 


' : 


SEVENTH CHILD—We must all be 
. friendly in American schools. 
- EIGHTH CHILD—We must all be 


thoughtful in American schools. 


NINTH CHILD—We must be clean 


American schools. 


- ‘TENTH CHILD—We must be earnest 
in American schools. 

ELEVENTH CHILD—We must be 
democratic in American schools. 

TWELFTH CHILD—In an American 
school we do not hate. 

THIRTEENTH CHILD—In an Ameri- 
can school we love one another. 

FOURTEENTH CHILD—In an Ameri- 
can school we are kind to one another. 

FIFTEENTH CHILD—We must learn 
to love our school. 

SIXTEENTH CHILD—We must learn 
our American history. 

FIRST CHILD—We must learn about 
our American patriots, 

SECOND CHILD—Like the great 
George Washington, 

THIRD CHILD—And Patrick Henry, 

FOURTH CHILD—And Benjamin 
Franklin. 

FIFTH CHILD—We are proud of our 
American history. 

SIXTH CHILD—We are proud of 
our leaders in many fields. 

SEVENTH CHILD—We are proud of 
Thomas Jefferson, 

EIGHTH CHILD—Marcus Whitman, 

NINTH CHILD—Abraham Lincoln, 

TENTH CHILD—Robert E, Peary, 

ELEVENTH CHILD—Thomas Edison, 


TWELFTH cHiLD—And of George 
Washington Carver. 

FIRST CHILD—We have fought sev- 
eral wars. 

SECOND CHILD—And we'll always 
fight if we have to—to keep our free- 
dom, 

ALL (pointing toward the flag)— 
And defend our flag. 

FIRST CHILD—We appreciate our 
nation’s ‘geography. 

SECOND CHILD—We learn about 
our Rocky Mountains, 

THIRD CHILD—Our Mississippi Riv- 
er, 

FOURTH CHILD—Our’ Hudson Riv- 
er, 

FIFTH CHILD—Our Columbia Riv- 
er, 

SIXTH CHILD—Our Gulf of Mexico, 

SEVENTH CHILD—Our Great Lakes. 

EIGHTH CHILD—We are proud of 
our country. 

NINTH CHILD—We are proud of 
our resources. 

TENTH CHILD—We are proud of 
our American products— 

ELEVENTH CHILD—American ap- 


ples, 

TWELFTH CHILD—American straw- 
berries, 

THIRTEENTH CHILD—American or- 
anges, 

FOURTEENTH CHILD—American 


bread and butter. 
FIFTEENTH CHILD—American fur- 
niture. 
SIXTEENTH CHILD—American au- 
tomobiles. 
(Continued on page 85) 








LITTLE 
to be 


SAFE- 


‘and Costs 40 MUCH ¢o be SORRY’ 





The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd 
who refuse to worry about sunk days.” 
fortunate. They have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 


~~ show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due 

accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation in- 
anes the health hazard, for all diseases come to school from all the homes 
in the No teacher can afford to ignore these plain facts. You 


the risk. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Get all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way n—now. The low 
cost of as little as a nickel a day 
own interests, that you mail the coupon now. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
477 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin &, Nebr. 


All These Benefits 
* Will Be Yours 









FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 477 — Bidg., Lincoln 8, 


But most teachers are not that 


it advisable, in your 


Nebr. 
about T.C.U. 10- 
details without 














NO AGENT WILL CALL 


























FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Free Book [ers 


ON RAYON 


READER-COLORING BOOK — “The Clothes | Weer.” 
For grades 1 to 3. Gives youngsters 
their first introduction to one of the 
basic clothing materials — rayon. SCIENCE LEAFLET — “Science Creates 

A Modern industry." For upper 
elementary classes in general and 
social science, vocational guidance. 
Stresses the role of reseorch and science 
in the development of rayon, 


CARTOON — “Man-Made Mirgcie." 

For grades 4 to 8. Presents the history 
and growth of rayon in the cartoon 
treatment that youngsters of this age 
find so fascinating. 





a booklets on rayon are planned for use in clothing, 
science,- geography, reading and many other elementary studies. 
They may be ordered in quantity for your pupils. Each booklet is 
scientifically graded. Facts about the important man-made 

fiber, rayon, are presented in language and situations that pupils 
can easily understand. Accompanying each of the 

pupil-booklets is a complete reference leaflet for the teacher 

and an easy-to-follow subject outline. 


‘emcee TO ORDER, USE THIS ee Tec ae 


For Grades 1 to 3.(TE 1-3) Complete Teachers’ Unit, includes subject outline, 
reference leaflet, pupils’ reader-coloring book. 





| Box 864 G.P.0. 


Laas 


For Grades 4 to 6-(TE 4-8) Complete Teachers’ Unit, includes subject outline,. | 


Address....... 





—(SE 1-3) Copies of Reader-Coloring Book. | 
Quantity 


reference leaflet, cartoon booklet. 
——(SE 4-8) Copies of Cartoon Booklet for pupils. | 
Quantity 


For Classes in -(T-143) Complete Unit for teachers, includes users’ guide, 


semi-technical leaflet, and students’ reference leaflet. 


Science, Social 
Studies, and Voca-__(S-143) Copies of Students’ Reference Leaflet. 
tional Guidance Quantity 


Name..... 
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eereeee eevee eeeeee 


. Zones . 
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1N-3-48 
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America’s largest producer of rayon 
New York 1, N. Y. | 
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The Missing-Clothes | 
Mystery 
(Continued from page 23)* 


4 a 
. Beaenene s Raggedy Ann and a cat. They were 


wandering about and looking worried. 


USE SLIDEFILMS PRODUCED BY EBFiums! [RRASrmt peeve pecges 


tumes in the cafeteria, and when we 





ny é went to dress, they were gone. Ted 
“a, Ss a a gas seetan Ss and Bud dressed in the kitchen, and 
Sees | | their clothes are gone too.” 
The boys came out of the auditori- 
um dressed as two old ladies. 


“Boy, and will I feel silly if I have 





ON THE 


FAMOUS 


URUISK- 
QUEENS 








They’re easy-to-use 


| 





...- economical... to go home like this!” Ted exclaimed 
P in disgust. 
educationally excellent! Barbara and Phyllis offered to help 





hunt. The six of them returned to 
the cafeteria, but no clothes could be 
found. Miss Evans met them in the 
hall as they came back. 

“I see you took the bundle of 


pede nne Ph we ee clothing off my desk,” she said. 

film technique to teach all ote important But Phyllis and Barbara shook their 
subjects: The Heart and Circulation; Digestion 7 i “ 
of Foods; Foods and Nutrition; The Eyes and a - bers en't even in the’ of 
Their Care; The Teeth; Care of the Fees; Body | fice, Barbara said. 


Have you ever taught with Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Slidefilms (Film- 
strips)? Then you know the genuine 
thrill of seeing youngsters learn quickly 
and thoroughly from these precisely 
prepared teaching tools. And you know 











what to expect from these three new Defenses against Disease; Reproduction among Miss Evans looked puzzled. “That’s INC 
EBF Slidefilm Series. ene, strange. The bundle is gone!” 
a Phyllis and Barbara could talk of OF THE 
Each one is richly packed with ae na - meres of the rp 
a : ‘ ing clothes all the way home, and the 
authentic facts . . . all interestingly and next morning it was still the main | 
memorably presented. Each is based on topic of conversation. Were there 
advanced educational principles. Each Gremlins lurking about school? First 
. , , the sixth-graders lost their clothes; 
will help you do your important job then the kindergarten’s bundle of | 7 
better ... even in today’s crowded clothing disappeared from Miss Evans’ 
classes. : — h i 
ANIMAL FRIENDS — Charming and instruc- s ong as ny r. sc rt ’ ode 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Slide- | ‘it Presenttions of familiar animals... | two girls raced to sixth-grade 
films wi te f > pecarme yO eS 8 self room. There were Betty, Carol, Ted, SAIL FROM NEW. ORLEANS 
are the product of 18 years’ expe- contained teaching units: The Horse; Gray | and Bud wearing the clothes which 
rience in making famous EBFilms for ts bee ten ahene Goon they had lost yesterday! where wonderful Co 
the classroom. The same study, research Conmen Animals of the Woods. When we got back to our room, vacations begin 


our teacher sent us to the cafeteria 
again and told us to look once more,” | All accommodations first class— 


Carol explained. : . , 
“And sure enough, there were our airy cabins all facing the sec. 


clothes,” finished Betty. Swimming pool, sun bathing, 


“And ours too,” added Bud. deck sports, music, and movies; 
“But Miss Evans hasn’t- found 


Dine then tein ter cen” Tel dancing ‘neath the tropic moon; 6 


and technica! skill have perfected them. 
You can easily arrange to examine EBF 
Slidefilms on our free 10-day approval 
plan ... and see for yourself how help- 
ful and effective they can be. Write to- 
day for full information. added, “though she is sure they will | famous New Orleans cuisine. 
EBF SLIDEFILMS ng ya nine o'clock assembly the 





























COME IN ATTRACTIVE, USING NUMBERS—A completely new device | sixth grade presented their play. Aft- 
CONVENIENT CONTAINERS Sees Gok tie: Rese wey Ran Ry age erward Miss Evans reminded the pu- 






Each EBF Slidefilm is 
packed in a book-type 
container . . . legibly 
labeled for filing on 


pag Sd 10; —r Number , to 10; Writ- | pils that the contest would not be 
ing 4 te 10; Count 10’3 t0 30; : ? 
Counting by 10's to 50; Cuntles by 10's to be: ~~ until four o’clock. : 
Counting by ows w 100; Coming from 10 t0 We are all puzzled over the disap- 
15; Counting from 15 te 20; Counting f ° 
te v0, Counting from 40 10 100; Readieg Num, | pearance of a bundle of clothing 
bers s9 50; Reading Numbers to 100; Working from my desk yesterday,” she added. 
with Numbers te 100; Writing Numbers 100. | ““The kindergarten brought it, and it 
was to have been credited to the fifth 
grade.” 

Then Miss Watson, the kindergar- 


10-DAY CRUISE 


TO 
HAVANA and HONDURAS 
+200 


(and up plus Fed. Tax) 


No passport required. 24 exciting 
days in Havana... Full-day Jungle 





























per — se brs — Picnic and Surf Bathing in Honduras It’s 
an a whispered conference wit ‘ 
Miss Evans. ‘Then she spoke to the Sailings Weekly ter 
assembly. “I’m afraid my kindergar- 
naman ten pupils and I are responsible for 
CASHI . 25 a $1.25 the mystery,” she confessed. “We 
rae) 9 Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally | Were studying how to be good citi- See your Travel Agent. Or write 
§ Rnowa, Ferfost Copies, one ae zens, and so yesterday we decided to | Standard Fruit and Steamship Co., = 
Sat eet ra tee Os I photo. “Original returned unharmed. | do our part to make the school look Dept. I, 11 Broadway, N. Y,, - 
BiG PRIZES Liste cament con- 3 since 188 cece eed ( = wre aes ed, people | or 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, c 
tests. Send 26c for sample copy. . MOEN PHOTO SERVICE went about the building picking up | or 222 Carondelet St., New Orleans. PI 
Be, Depts 218, Duluth S, Minn. Box 867-0, ‘La Crosse, Wis. | things certain bigger people had scat- - C 
tered. (Several “bigger people” hung N 
their heads.) A list of the things they Vfocandtt ime 
found is posted in the office. I wasn’t ; A 
expecting anyone to ‘find’ children’s C 
dresses and suits, so when the children i? 
brought in an armful of clothes I 
thought that they were for the drive S 
(Continued on page 81) AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY. | L- 
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64 costumes 


of all types 


INCLUDING: Robin Hood 







Clown 
King and Queen 


Birds and Flowers 


costumes of children 
of other lands. 


32 pages—Size 81 x 11 inches, 
Largely illustrated in full color, 


Published by the makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


I's free to__ncas 


teachers 
SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY 






as ge. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION Ps 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 7, Illinois 

Please send me a Free Copy of “How to Make 
Costumes for School Plays and Pageants."* 


Name 
Address 
City Zone___State 
Teacher of | 


| School __ | 


aiposinanananencied 


























Mystery 


(Continued from page 80) 


and I gave them to Miss Evans. The 
fifth-graders were to receive the 
points because those pupils have done 
so many nice things for us. When I 
heard that clothing had been lost from 
the cafeteria and some from the 
kitchen, I questioned my good citizens 
and then rushed to the office, got the 
clothes, and put them back in the 
cafeteria and kitchen. Miss Evans was 
gone, so I could not tell her about it 
before I went home.” 

Everybody laughed and clapped as 
Miss Watson returned to her seat. 
Then Betty, president of sixth grade, 
rose and was given permission to speak. 

“The fifth grade pupils worked so 
hard, and the loss of our clothes was 
such a disappointment to them, that 
I think they should win. I am going 
to give them my sweater and my new 
box of ctayons to put in the pocket.” 

Someone else jumped up and said, 
“Tl give my mittens.” 

After that, several other children 
in the sixth grade offered something 
of .their own to add to the fifth- 
grade box. 

Then Larry, president of the fifth 
stood up and said, “If we win the 
contest, I move that we share the 
surprise with the sixth because 
they’ve been such good sports.” 

“Yes! Yes!” the fifth-graders all 
cried together. 


In the Paint Shop 
(Continued from page 36) 


you. We will dance all over the 
meadow. Everyone knows that show- 
ers bring the flowers. 

THIRD RAINDROP—You will get 
wet if you stay here. 

PETER—No, we won't, We will 
sit under this nice toadstool and 


watch you. 

(Raindrops dance to waltz music.) 
| RAINDROPS—There! See whether 
that helped any. 


(Peter and Benjamin look under 
the snow but can’t find any flowers.) 

PETER—Well, I guess we had bet- 
ter give up. 

(Thunder enters, clanging cymbals 
together; Lightning enters, flashing a 
flashlight on and off. Raindrops rwn 
all over the meadow, and Peter and 
Benjamin hide under the toadstool 
again. Thunder and Lightning run 
off stage as Father Sun enters.) 

FATHER SUN—What is going on 
here? What was all that noise about? 

THIRD RAINDROP—Old Lightning 
and Thunder came out and fright- 
ened the little Bunnies. 

SECOND RAINDROP—They are sad 
because they can’t find any flowers. 

FIRST RAINDROP—They need the 
flowers’ colors to finish the Easter 
eggs. 

FATHER sUN—Well, perhaps we 
can help them. When Father Sun 
smiles on his little Raindrops there is 
a rainbow of lovely colors. 

(Father Sun touches each Raindrop 
lightly on the bead, and they start to 
dance again, arranging themselves in 
a semicircle in the order of the colors 
in the spectrum. Each Raindrop pulls 
a wide band of one of the rainbow 

(Continued om page 87) 











EASIER- 


TO-APPLY LIQUID 
PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD LICE AND 
THEIR EGGS...ON CONTACT! 


_ ‘THE EMBARRASSING PROBLEM of head lice in the class room 


is speedily and safely solved with this scientifically devel- 
oped product. Just a note to the child’s parents, recommend- 
ing Liquid A-200 Pyrinate, eliminates the danger of infes- 


tation spreading among, other pupils. 
Teachers specify A-200 for these reasons: 


A. A-200 has proved to be a sure-fire, fast killer of lice... 
at the same time being NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 
and leaving no TELL-TALE ODOR! 


B. A-200 is Easy To USE. It has several distinct advantages 
ese M0 greasy salve to stain clothing, quickly applied, eas- 
ily removed... and one application usually is sufficient. 


A-200 is especially recommended for children. 


C. one trial convinces parents... they are unlikely to re 
turn to old-fashioned, irritating, perhaps dangerous, less 


effective remedies. 


At All Drugstores... only 79¢ 


One of the 225 McKesson & Robbins products 
made for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 


Famous for quality since 1833 
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When you've closed your desk for the -/ I 
summer, head for the cool Colorado 44} 
Rockies and the thrilling delights of your 
most wonderful vacation. 
Romantic adventure trails . .. broad 
highwWays through an enchanted world of 
white-robed peaks and purple canyons 
. full-creel trout fishing. See Old West 
rodeos, icturesque ghost towns, prehis- 
toric cliff dwellings—or rest and relax in 


snow-washed breezes, returning home 
with youthful vigor. 

Friendly hotels, dude ranches, moun- 
tain cottages, motels. Mail coupon now, 


a | Peep ot 


Se 
Sky Trails Amid Peace 








Take Your Camera 


ture Country 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS= Combine 
Summer School with an unforgettable 
vacation in Colorful Colorado. Courses 
offered by top-ranking universities and 
colleges. For Summer School dates and 
other information, write to the institution 
of your choice. 


_—_— MAIL THIS COUPON — —.... 


COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
238 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 
Please send information checked below: 
40-page Vacation Booklet { ) 
Descriptive Highway Map ( ) 
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The Story of 
Menstruation 


FREE EDUCATIONAL 
FILM READY TO 
LEND TO SCHOOLS 


You'll want your students to see this new 


A Unit on Communication 
(Continued from page 20) 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A. Dramatizing the story of the tele- 
phone invention for an assembly pro- 
gram. 

B. Entertaining another grade with 
the movie and charts about com- 
munication. 

C. Collecting pictures of modern 
communication and describing each. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A, Reading. 

1. Using reference books. 
2. Reading stories in library books. 
3. Reading letters from other rooms. 
B. Arithmetic—Gaining practice in 
reading numbers and the dates of in- 
ventions. 
C. Art. 

1. Drawing pictures to illustrate the 
movie and booklets on tommunica- 
tion. 

2. Lettering the programs. 
¥, Language. 

1. Conversing about selected topics. 
2. Writing short stories. 

3. Dramatizing incidents. 
4. Writing letters. 
E. Social studies. 

1. Finding ‘directions on map. 
. Learning the location of oceans 
and neighboring countries. 
3. Finding out about the growth of 
communication. 


nN 


Publishers’ Addresses 
(See page 19) 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Garden City Pub. Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N.Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 South Sixth 
St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Inc., 55 





MASSACHUSETTS 
‘ VISION TEST 





FOR EFFICIENT SCREENING 
FROM 
KINDERGARTEN 
TO COLLEGE 





























VISUAL ACUITY TEST 


PART | OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION’ TEST 


VISION TESTING 


THROUGH 
tried and familiar techniques 
used by eye specialists for 
years 





ATTENTION 
is called to the vision inade- 
quacies which interfere with 
the educational progress of 
children. 


INDIVIDUAL TEST 





The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Rand McNally & Co., 536 South 

Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1230 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, 
N.Y. 

The Viking Press, Inc., 


motion picture because it teaches them 
so much. Tells young girls in a calm, 
straight-forward tone much they should 
know about a natural body function. Re- 
moves silly superstitions, conquers need- 
less embarrassment. Points the way to 
mental and physical fitness. 


with which large numbers may 


By Walt Di Productions, thi i —e > 
Biko remmeghtemegren sea bar be tested in a minimum of time 


film combines grace and warmth 
with scientific perfection. Widely 
acclaimed by many thousands of 
teachers, parents and teen-age 
girls who have seen it. A 16 mm. 
full-color sound print is available, 
free, on a short-term basis. 


Write for particulars 





ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 






SIMPLY MAIL 
THIS COUPON 





MORE FREE 
TEACHING AIDS 





18 East 48th 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co. St., 


WELCH ALLYN, ING 















































| 
| 
| 
| 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 1-38} John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., 
Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex’, the Philadelphia 7, Pa. AUBURN, N. Y. 
following material: The World Pub.*Co., 2231 West 
l ©) Full details on the Movie, “The Story of Menstruation.” 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
.- Copies of the new booklet, “Very Personally Yours.” WV 
“Very Personally Yours’ 0 One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology chart. A 
a booklet based on the film. | SPRING ART AIDS 
Contains supplementary ma- ibn gaewes: saucers eeeemonmae: Posters, Decorations, Activities for Lower Grades. Send 
terialforreviewandreference. |  Tis/e or Position.................................... for this New Idea Packet, Easter Blac Border, 
ESSN, EERE: RINE Day Cand, “CleanUp. and. Safety. Posters eters 
alt So RNS MOIS, Se a, RE Successful Pro easily applied to classroom 
by motrutr during lectures | oy ee at m 
a row! a Ee ey Fa Satisfaction Guaranteed 
incuptehiion dagen | *T. M. Reg. U.S. Pet. OF | CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES - 
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So the family 
doesn’t agree 
on scenery ? 





You can please 
them ALL in 


INDIANA 


* Mom likes the rolling hills of 
New Hampshire. Pop loves the 
Wisconsin lakes. Sis’ is crazy 
about the sand beaches of Cali- 
fornia, and Bud goes for the 
forests of Oregon. 

Expensive, getting to all those 
places. But you don’t have to... 
you'll find them all in Indiana. 
This state offers such a diversity 
of scenery that the whole family 
will enjoy seeing Indiana. Now 
is the time to make your arrange- 
ments. You'll make them more 
easily by consulting the free 


scenic map of Indiana. Write for 


your copy today! 





Address Your Request to: 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. 101-G 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Gu 








Texas Schoolmarm Abroad 
(Continued from page 78) 


dens below. Scotsmen, in gay tartan 
kilts, swung along the street in a 
splash of color. 

Ten days had been allotted for 
sight-seeing in Scotland. A hundred 
wouldn’t have been enough, but I 
did my best with what I had. Down 
by Edinburgh’s Floral Clock I went, 
over past the University, along the 
Royal Mile, pausing a “wee space” 
to visit Bobby of Greyfriars. I lin- 
gered in the palace of Holyrood where 
Mary Queen of Scots once held forth 
against John Knox, and I viewed the 
famed Forth Bridge. 

Nor shall I soon forget the day I 
visited the Trossachs, immortalized 
in Sir Walter Scott’s knightly tales. 
At Loch Katrine, I saw “Fair Ellen’s 
Isle,” and an old bagpiper strode be- 
side me along the path, piping his 
wild music. 

During my visit to Loch Lomond, 
just as the party came in sight of 
the mirrored waters, the guide said, 
“Tt is customary for everyone who 
comes on this trip to join in sing- 
ing”; and so we sang, 

“By yon bonny banks, 

And by yon bonny braes, 

Where the sun shines bright 
on Loch Lomond. . .” 


The memory of those Scots voices 
still gives me a thrill. 

After Scotland came Ireland. But 
first there was the Irish Sea! It was 
rough—and tough, but Dublin, with 
its new stone state buildings scattered 
along the River Liffey and O’Connell’s 
tall shaft of a monument, compen- 
sated nobly. 

The quaint black cabs, horse-drawn, 
and each driven by a quainter cabby, 
set me gasping. I chuckled at the 
tiny donkeys jogging along, every 
one pulling a trap in which mother, 
father, and all the family were riding. 

But to see Eire and hear its jokes, 
one must go to Killarney and ride a 
jaunting car over the Pass of Dunloe. 
I did, and it was here that the old 
Irish trumpeter came galloping up 
and for sixpence blew his 200-year- 
old horn to “set the wild echoes 
flying” for me, just as some former 
trumpeter had once done for Alfred 
Tennyson. 

By now my calendar was saying, 
“Time to go home!” I returned by 
plane. At three-thirty one after- 
noon I“had tea in a London airport 


| terminal. Two hours later I was at 


Shannon, Eire, for dinner. After 
that our “flagship” headed northwest 


‘for Gander, Newfoundland. At mid- 


night, the stewardess awoke me to 
point out the northern lights, which 
were burning so brightly along the 
horizon that I could read the letter- 
ing on the wings of our big American 
Overseas “Constellation.” At 4:00 
A.M. we fastened our safety belts for 
the landing at Gander. 

About five-thirty, the pilot sent 
back a flight log, with the following 
rhyme scribbled on it: 

Sit back and relax! 
You'll not be late. 

You'll soon be back 
In the United States. 


How true his words! By six that 
morning we were “back”—safe on 
the ground: in New York—home 
from a wonderful vacation! 








your signature means CASH around the world...on 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


In Lima, Peru; In Lima, Ohio; in Lima, Spain ... wherever travelers 
go or commerce is possible, NCB Travelers Checks, bearing the 
name of the National City Bank of New York, are accepted cheer- 
fully at sight... just like cash. 

You can use them to pay for any purchase, any service ... anywhere. 
For the name of America’s greatest world-wide bank on your trav- 
elers checks assures immediate recognition and courteous attention. 
And no one can tamper with your travel funds... here's why...You ~ 
sign(*) your name on the checks when you buy them. This makes 
them your personal, individual money—as safe as in a bank vauilt. 
When you wish to spend them you sign(**) them a second time. If 
lost or stolen, uncoUntersigned, you get a full refund. 

Ask for them at your bank...in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


safe, spendable everywhere 





2K 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST WORLD-WIDE BANK 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New 


Lovely New 
FRENCH 


Calendar 


How many 


can you use 


ProrFitaBLy? 


The demand last year was so great 
that we have increased our allot- 
ment of this beautiful 1948 cal- 
endar for school use. While they 
last, we will be glad to send one 
for each pupil interested. 

Authoritative facts about 
France, detailed tourist informa- 
tion, attractive pictures. Use the 
coupon to order. Compliments 
of the French government. No 
charge, of course. 


N.B. If you wish the new 
French posters, too, for classroom 
use, check below. 


FRANCE 


ed 
French National Tourist Office 


Dept. X-4 610 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








Please send { |] of the 1948-France 
calendars for my class. 
Neme 
Grade No. of Pupils... 
School 





Address 








IF YOU WISH POSTERS CHECK HERE [{ |} 
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Forgetful Father Bunny. 
- (Continued from page 37) 


it on, so you ‘would remember to 
watch the dyes? 

FATHER BUNNY (eying ribbon) —I 
don’t know. (Slowly.) I think -it 
was for something else. (Sits down 
heavily on box down left.) 1 don’t 
know what to do! I can’t even re- 
member where I put the eggs. 

PROFESSOR up, Father 
Bunny. We will try to help you. 

FATHER BUNNY—Oh, thank you so 
much, Professor Owl. 

SKIPPER SQUIRREL (pointing to box 
Father Bunny is sitting on)—You 
should be more careful how you sit 
on that box, Father Bunny. You 
might crack those . 

FATHER BUNNY (jumps up and 
looks at box)—Oh, racing rabbits! 
The eggs! I’ve been sitting on them 
all the time. 

PROFESSOR OWL— 

It’s really regretful 


That "re so forgetful; 
And this situation 

Needs organization. 

Now I have a plan, 

And I'll help, if I can; 

It’s the best you will find, 
For jogging the mind. 

FATHER BUNNY—Just tell me what 
to do. There must be some way to 
keep me from forgetting. 

PROFESSOR OWL—Before we talk 
about that, I think we ought to get 
the eggs finished. Do you know how 
many baskets you need to fill? 

FATHER BUNNY (shakes head)—I 
forgot that, too. That’s what Mother 
Bunny had to go out to count. 

PROFESSOR OWL—Well, do you re- 
member how many baskets you had 
to make last year? 

(Father Bunny shakes his bead.) 

purry—I think it was five thou- 
sand, 

PROFESSOR OWL—Good! All we 
need to know is how many baskets 
are already filled. 

HOPsEY—I heard Mother say yes- 
terday that there were four thousand 
in the storeroom. 

PROFESSOR OWL—Well, we can fix 
enough more to make five thousand 
baskets. If you need a few besides, 
oe do them easily tomorrow. 
Fa Bunpy, you get busy mixing 
some more colors. (Father Bunny 
goes to table and begins pan col- 
ored powders into kettles.) Puffy, 
Whisker, and Hopsey can get more 
baskets, and count and fill them with 
the colored eggs. You and I, Skipper, 
will sort the eggs, and watch the 
stove, while Father Bunny paints. 

(Skipper begins opening the-boxes 
of eggs.) 

puFFY (transferring the colored 
eggs from the table to a grass-filled 
Easter basket) — 

One, two, three, four— 
Oh, this is such a pleasant chore! 

HopsEY (setting Puffy’s basket in 
wheelbarrow) — 

Be sure you count 
The right amount. 

WHISKER (filling the empty baskets 
with grass) — ; 

The baskets are ready; 
Now hold the eggs steady. 

(Curtain closes to indicate passing 

time. When it opens, Father Bunny 


is seen painting eggs at the table; 
Skipper ta is arranging the col- 
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ored eggs in rows; Professor Owl is 
drying the kettles with a towel; and 
Puffy and Hopsey are placing Easter 
baskets on the wheelbarrow which 
Whisker stands ready to push away.) 

WHISKER—Just one more load, and 
five thousand Easter baskets will be 
done. 

HOpsEY—It hasn’t taken long with 
all of us working together. 

PUFFY—Won’t Mother be surprised 
to find the work finished a day early? 

FATHER BUNNY—She won't know 
whether to believe her eyes! I'd never 
have been able to do it without your 
planning, Professor Owl. ‘Thank you 
very much! And thank you, too, 
Skipper, and Puffy, Whisker, and 
Hopsey. But, I still wish I knew 
what to do about my dreadful fault 
of forgetting things. And you have 
not given me your suggestion yet, 
Professor Owl. 

PROFESSOR OwL—You didn’t for- 
get my promise. Now that’s a very 
good sign. Just a moment. (Gets 
his brief case and looks through it.) 
I think I have an extra one, Here 
it is! (Holds up large calendar.) 
The plan is just a simple one, 

But you'll find it second best to 
none— 

A calendar with dates and days 

Will help you in a million ways. 

You jot down things as they come to 
you 

That in the future you must do; 

Then every morning, when you rise, 

Your job is there before your eyes. 

Since I have told exactly how, 

You need not be forgetful now. 

FATHER BUNNY—1 ll do it! I sure- 
ly will! 

sage! Owl hangs calendar on 
wall.) 

WHISKER, HOPSEY, 
ray! Hurray! 

MOTHER BUNNY (entering )—Well, 
well, what’s going on here? 

FATHER BUNNY (fakes pencil from 
table)——Hello, my dear. I’m glad to 
see you are home. Did you finish 
counting the girls and boys who want 
Easter baskets? 

MOTHER BUNNY—Yes, we shall 
need five thousand and twenty. 

FATHER BUNNY (writing on the 
calendar as be speaks)—Five thou- 
sand and twenty baskets needed. 

MOTHER BUNNY—What are you 
doing? 

FATHER BUNNY—I am writing 
down the number. Professor Owl 
showed me. how to do it. Now I 
won’t ever be troubled with forget- 
ting things. Ill just write down 
whatever I need to know or do. Then 
when I look at the calendar, I can see 
what I must do each day. 

MOTHER BUNNY—A fine plan! 
You certainly are wise, Professor. 

PROFESSOR OwL—Thank you. 

FATHER BUNNY—That’s only the 
half of it, Mother. With the ts A 
Professor and Skipper Squirrel 
children, we now have five thousand 
Easter baskets finished. ' 

MOTHER BUNNY (surprised )—Not 
really! How wonderful! And I 
thought we would have to work all 
night to get them done. 

FATHER BUNNY—Bouncing bun- 
nies! This calls for a celebration. 

(Continued on page 85) 


PUFFY—Hur- 
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Use cotton bag projects to give your 
students real “Sew and Save'’ lessons. 


“HOW TO SEW AND SAVE WITH 
COTTON BAGS," the 1948 edition of 
the cotton bag sewing book, gives direc- 
tions for sewing with flour, feed, meal, 
and other cotton bags which students 
can easily bring from home or obtain 
from local bakers. This remarkable book 
is packed with ideas for projects that 
will stimulate the imagination . . . chal- 


lenge the ingenuity . . . of your sewing 
students. Plan to use it, 


One copy is available for each 
member of your class without 
charge (limit 25 copies per class). 
Write Dept. 30, Box 18. 


NATIONAL (4fox- COUNCIL 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


HECTOGRAPH MAPS 


North America and subdivisions are few 
tured in this 48-page book, printed in hee 
tograph ink. Each map has a set of simple 
symbols for locating products, forestry, 
mining, manufacture, etc. Stars indicate 
capitals; dots, the principal cities. Page 
size, 85%” x 10%". 
If your order ig accompanied by a subscription @ 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, the price ts only $90. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. ss 
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Forgetful Father Baany 


(Continued from page 84) 


MOTHER BUNNY—lIt surely does! 
Let’s have a dinner party at the Barn- 
yard Inn. We want you to come 
with us, Professor and Skipper. 
PROFESSOR OWL (nods)—Thank 
you! I shall be glad to accept. I 
must admit that I'm very hungry. 
SKIPPER SQUIRREL—I, also, shall be 
glad to come to the party. 
HOPSEY—Oh, goody! 
ing to have a party. 
WHISKER—A fter this last load is in 
the storeroom, I'll be ready to go. 
(Pushes wheelbarrow off stage.) 
PUFFY (skips a few steps toward 
center)—Yum! Yum! .I’'m going to 
have some tender new green beans. 
SKIPPER SQUIRREL—You can fill 
the other twenty baskets easily in the 
morning. Just take one egg from 
each row. 
FATHER BUNNY—Surely we can! 
Come on, everybody! (All start 
toward exit. Father Bunny stops.) 
Wait a minute! (Turns back, takes 
pencil over to calendar and writes on 
it,) “Twenty baskets to fill. Take 
one egg from each row on table.” 
There! I’ll look at the calendar first 
thing in the morning, and it will 
ww me what to do. 


(All exit, talking about the party.) 


We're go- 


America, the Land 
Where All Are Free 


(Continued from page 79) 


SEVENTH CHILD—We built rail- 
roads from coast to coast. 

EIGHTH CHILD—We planted cot- 
ton, corn, and rice. 

NINTH CHILD—We invented the 
telephone, telegraph, steamboat, and 
airplane. 

TENTH CHILD—And we're going 
ahead to greater achievements! 

SECOND CHILD—For this is Amer- 
ica, the Land of the Free. 

THIRD CHH.D—For this is America, 
the Land of Equality. 

FOURTH CHILD—For this is Amer- 
ica, the Land of Liberty. 

ALL (pointing toward the flag)— 


All hail, America—my land and yours. 


Articles Made from 
Feed Sacks 


(Continued from page 51) 


4. To learn art principles while mak- 
ing things. 

@) It is good art practice to fol- 
low construction lines. When you 
put decorations along the edges of 
things, you are following the con- 
struction lines. 

5) Sometimes you can accent a 
pattern with black or white. The 
children used black and white yarn. 


c) It is fun to be original and. 


invent stitches or make the stitches 
you want them. You can 

choose to make some stitches small 
and others big. 
d) A garment should be practical 
as well as artistic. When you make 
an apron or a bib for someone you 
should be sure to make it fit. 
e) If the cloth article is to be giv- 
en for a present, it is interesting to 
Wrap it in an attractive manner and 

















to design a little card to go with it. 






Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


THE PRICE YOU PAY FOR 





PUPILS’ BAD BREAKFAST HABITSi 





Director, Home Economics Department 


T’s the teacher who pays when pupils 
come to school without a good break- 
fast! I know. I used to teach. I remember 
how in the middle of the morning some of 
my brightest children would become rest- 
less and inattentive. I wish we’d known 
then as much as we know now about the 
importance of the first meal of the day. 


Today nutrition authorities estimate 
that one-quarter to one-third of the total 
day’s nutrients should be eaten at break- 


fast time. 


Unfortunately, most mothers (even in 
the upper income brackets) do not appre- 
ciate this. We recently conducted a food 
habits survey among school children to 
determine their eating habits. Forms were 
provided so each child could record what 
he had eaten for 5 consecutive days. The 
results surprised me—of 2,446 breakfasts 
scored, the average was just above the 


sub-adequate level! 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


We will gladly send you copies of the form 
used in this survey, together with instruc- 





tions for grading. And we'll send you enough 
copies for two surveys...one before and 
one after your good work! 


Make one survey without comment. 
Then, discuss the results with your class. 
Quote a typical good breakfast and a 
typical bad breakfast and explain why it is 
important to eat a good one. 


Then, make your second survey. Here’s 
hoping you see a big improvement both 
in the breakfast reports and classroom 
behavior! 


HOW READY-TO-EAT CEREALS HELP 


One of the biggest problems at breakfast is 
time! Kellogg’s scientifically cooked and 
ready-to-eat cereals, ounce for ounce, have 
the same energy value as cereals cooked at 
home. Yet all Mother needs do is pour out 
crisp bowlfuls, put milk and sugar handy, 
and the youngsters will do the rest! 


Remember this time-saving suggestion 
in your breakfast talks. Remember, too, 
that all the Kellogg cereals either are made 
from the whole grain or are restored to 
whole grain values of thiamine, niacin 
and iron! 


Mary |. Barber, oirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES © RICE KRISPIES + PEP + RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 


40% BRAN FLAKES 
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ALL-BRAN 





e SHREDDED WHEAT © KRUMBLES 
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coe GOING L 
But YOU Can BEAT The INCREASE 
By Subscribing NOW To 


THE INSTRUCT OR 











The price of THE INSTRUCTOR Maga- 
zine was increased on January 1, 1948, to 


$4.00 for One Year, $7.00 for Two Years. 


However, to protect the interests of our 
many friends and subscribers, we have 
held the way open for new and renewal sub- 
scriptions until March 31, 1948, on a cash 


basis. 


You won’t want to miss this opportunity 
to save now on a whole year’s subscription. 
It’s like finding money! Send us your or- 
der today. 

















THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my order now for THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine for 


[] ONE YEAR at8$3 [| TWO YEARS at 85 


This isa [) New subscription - - - - - [) Renewal subscription 


My current subscription expires with the 


issue. 


CJ Enclosed 4 $ » payment in full. 


Special Teaching-Magazine Combinations 


THE INSTRUCTOR, One Year, and 
GRADE TEACHER, One Year____. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, One Year, and 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, One Year 


THE INSTRUCTOR, One Year, and 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES (now $4.00), One Year 


LC) Enclosed ia $ , one-half payment. 


I will pay balance when subscription starts with 


Both for 


_ $5.50 
$5.50 


$6.50 





Sa ie Se Te ee CE 








Street or R.D. me RE ERE A: 








Post Office & Zone__ _ State. 





This cde hice not a ead cheer March 31, 1948 
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Pay % Cash | 


On These Teaching-Magazine 











(Each Magazine, One Year) 

Both for q 
THE INSTRUCTOR and $) 9 
GRADE TEACHER. 20 Ye 
THE INSTRUCTOR and 5.50 * 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. ) oe 
THE INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR $h i) to 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES (now $4.00). 20.0 pe 
PAY IZ N R 
AY 4 NOW. BALANCE R 

WHEN SUBSCRIPTION STARTS 
i 
F 
se 
Ai 
The price increase is the result of greatly increased | x 
paper and production costs during the past year. If THE a 


INSTRUCTOR is to continue with its large complete issues 
of ready-to-use teaching material there is only one course 
open: to increase the price. 


You will doubtless ask how we can sell subscriptions 
for this year’s more costly magazine at last year’s price. 
The answer is easy. By clearing your order now, on a cash 
basis, we can enter the renewal during a light season and 
eliminate bookkeeping expenses. This is a tremendous 
saving to us—it does away with extra help, costly “rush” 
practices, and many expensive clerical details. These sav- 
ings we pass on to you, IF you subscribe today. 


And don’t overlook the opportunity offered by the 
Special Teaching-Magazine Combinations. Order your | -~ 
magazines NOW for next fall, and pocket the savings! 
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TEP aboard a gleaming new 

4-engine Constellation in New 
York or Boston, wing your way 
swiftly across the Atlantic: at 300 
miles per hour, and arrive rested and 
relaxed at Shannon, Ireland—then on 
to Dublin, Belfast, London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Glasgow, and 
to Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris and 
Rome. 












F AL hy 


Wy 


For reservations and information, 
see your local travel agent, or Irish 
Air Lines office . . . in New York, 
83 East 50th Street, ELdorado 5-4002 
~in Boston, Hotel Statler, HAncock 
6-6530. 


Get there faster— 
Stay there longer 


IRISH @ 4eland 
and all burope 


IRISH 
AIR 
LINES 


Aerlinte Eireann « Aer Lingus 
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In the Paint Shop 
(Continued from page 81) 


colors down from one shoulder—and 
holds it at her waist on the opposite 
side. With ber other hand she scat- 
ters confetti in the same color.) 
FATHER SUN—There you are, little 
Bunnies. Gather some of those drops 
of color falling from the rainbow. 
(Peter and Benjamin take their 
paintpots and put some of the loose 
drops into the pots.) 
PETER—Thank you, Father Sun and 
Raindrops. You have saved the day. 
BENJAMIN—Now we must hurry 
back to the paint shop. Good-by. 
RAINDROPS AND FATHER sSUN— 
Good-by, little Bunnies. 
, (Bunnies exit on one side and 
Father Sun and Raindrops on other 
side of stage.) 


ScENE 3 


(Mr. Bunny and Buster are still 
cleaning things up in the shop. Enter 
Peter and Benjamin with paint pots.) 

PETER AND BENJAMIN-—Here we 
are, Popsy. (Put paintpots on table.) 

MR. BUNNY—Where did you get 
all these bright colors? 

PETER—Raindrops and Father Sun 
made a rainbow for us and we picked 
the drops of color that dripped off it. 

BEN JAMIN—Let’s get busy now so 
that we can finish soon. 

(All start painting eggs.) 

MR. ROOSTER (enters hurriedly) — 
Folks, did you hear what happened? 
Farmer Brown caught Mr. Wolf in a 
trap. And does he look funny! The 
paint he spilled got all over his coat, 
and he is all the colors of the rain- 
bow, but not half so pretty. 

(All laugh.) 

MR. BUNNY—Well, thank goodness 
we won't have to think about keeping 
that wolf away from our door any 
more. I’m going to leave my biggest 
Easter basket at Farmer Brown’s house 
just to show him how grateful I am. 


PRODUCTION SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Bunny and his children wear 
white coverall suits and hoods with 
long ears attached. Mr. Rooster wears 
an overseas cap to which has been 
sewed a large red coxcomb. His wings 
and tail feathers of brown construc- 
tion paper are pinned on. Raindrops 
wear gray dresses and headdresses of 
transparent cellulose tissue. Rolled 
up on the shoulder of each is a wide 
band of crepe paper in one of the 
rainbow colors. Each has a pocket 
full of confetti in the same color. 
Thunder ey wear ‘ua flowing 
black cape and a cap. Lightning has 
jagged streaks of y paper on his 
arms and legs, Father Sun has a large 
yellow disk pinned on his chest, 

The backdrop for Mr. Bunny’s 
paint shop shows shelves filled with 
Easter baskets, chocolate bunnies, and 
colored eggs. In the foreground is 
a workbench with overturned paint- 
pots, brushes, and so on. Pieces of 
colored paper lie on the floor to re- 
semble pools of paint. 

The backdrop for the meadow 
shows green grass, trees, and a rain- 
bow. Bits of colored paper are pasted 
lightly beneath the rainbow to resemi- 
ble drops of color. White patches of 
paper to represent snow lie about the 
stage. A toadstool, made by cover- 
ing an umbrella, is at center front. 






Ask for your free copy of 
this beautifully illustrated 
booklet which shows you 
the high spots of 


Cool 


THE PERFECT 
VACATIONLAND 


For an extra vacation thrill 
—seeride the Denver Zephyr— 


What’s your vacation pleasure? Whether it’s riding, hiking, fishing, 
golfing, sightseeing or just lazing, you'll enjoy it most in this vaca- 
tionland of mountains, forests, lakes and streams. Mile-high 
Denver and its mountain parks... picturesque Colorado Springs 
. «majestic Pikes Peak . . . breath-taking Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional-Estes Park... they’re waiting for you in all their western 
splendor. 


Speed to Colorado in Air-Conditioned Luxury 


Ride either the famous streamlined DENVER ZEPHYR which glides 
you from Chicago to Colorado just overnight—or the popular 
Exposition Fryer. Your vacation rest and relaxation begin the 
minute you board either of these luxurious, air-conditioned trains. 
There’s speedy service from St. Louis, too. And there’s no extra 
fare on any Burlington train. 

Mail the coupon for complete informa- 
tion about Colorado vacations. Whether 
you travel independently or join a con- 
genial Escorted Tour, you'll find it pays to 
“Go Burlington.” 


Butington 








Route | 
---- J ----- man COUPON TODAY------- 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU ' 
Dept. 814, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Iillinois 
I am interested in a vacation in Colorful Colorado this summer. 

Please send me complete information. 





Del itetinesdébtctschianhetindaambhhedbantiambetihbesedt edn batted 
QE iad cdubnancdutsdieaiecststidnabtdncscocesonatenedinnséeaetewenslt 
BY -cccccccccccccceuccccccecccccccos Zone.....- Biel nn cccnccctnancccecane 
(J Students please check here 
If are interested in other Western Vacationlands, please check here: 
OY () Glacier [) Black Hills [() California (() Pacific Northwest 
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WRITE FOR 
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Write today for this illustrated 
teaching aid. Contains 8 pages 
packed with ideas and practical 
suggestions that you will find help- 


ful in using the blackboard. 


It’s FREE to Teachers, Supervisors, 
Administrators—but you must state 
your position and the name of your 
school, 25¢ per copy to all others. 


Address Dept. I-C8 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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TEACHERS A 


24 Page Booklet 


ND STUDENTS 


@ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray. 
@ Shenandoah Valley. © Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah National Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 

Write for copies of this attractive booklet — 
one for yourself and each of your students. 


16MM silent—-16MM sound motion pic- 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 
on a free-loan basis. All in natural colors. 


14 lilustrations 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 
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65th @ Creative Activities 
@ Workbooks For Ali Uses 
Charts 





Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog A-G 




















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST. . . . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 


BUILD-UP POSTERS 


FOUR 
SCENES 


1, Start of the 
Parade 

2. Cireus Ani- 
mals 

3. Cireus Per- 
formers 

4 The Gay 
Clowns 
: Mey No. 715 

This set qqaakee See ens 

Colored” Poster” papers printed ~ pe ag x Be 

—each piece keyed for guidance. 

Cther sets a +-—— 

Set No. 709-—D 


UTCH LIF 
Set No. 712——PIONEER LIFE, 
Set No. 707—-AIR_ AND WA 


Set No. 706—-LAND TRANSPORTATION 


PEAoHinG HeLPa. bent tree on requent. 
Beckley - Cardy Co. 


CHICAGO 
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Tommy’s Kittens 
(Continued from page 22) 


Tommy had played a joke on them, 
for he had brought kittens—dozens 
of them, and they were all alike. 
Tommy’s offering to the Pet Show 
was a beautiful big bunch of pussy 
willows from Aunt Kate’s garden! 
The pussy willows filled two vases 
on Miss Brewster’s desk, and everyone 
enjoyed them for many days. And 
not a day went by but some girl or 
boy said something about “Tommy’s 
kittens,” with a chuckle. . 
Tommy was happy. He had taken 
something to the Pet Show and ev- 
erybody had had a good laugh at the 
little joke he had played on them. 


You Can Have a 
School-Lunch Program 


(Continued from page 17) 


developed easily and naturally. More 
time was used in eating lunch. The 


. children and teacher often shared or 


exchanged food. The pupils willing- 
ly took turns getting the room ready 
for lunch. 

It was not possible to measure all 
of the outcomes of this school-lunch 
program, but some tangible results 
are shown below: 


In the In the 
fall spring 


bringing lunches in news- 


Number of pupils 


papers or paper sacks. 14 1 
having hot lunches... «=O 17 
eating recommended amount 

1 GO siemens 9 14 


eating recommended amount 
of green and yellow veg- 


etables ae 
drinking recommended quan- 
tity of milk Ca 


Teachers everywhere are faced with 
problems similar to those which con- 
fronted Mrs. Tordsen. Faulty eating 
habits among children, cold packed 
lunches showing varying degrees of 
adequacy, lack of space or equipment 
for lunch at school, and absence of 
any previous effort to carry on a 
lunch program—such problems as 
these are common in one-room rural 
schools—and in some other schools, 
too. What Mrs. Tordsen has done, 
other teachers can do—and perhaps 
with less difficulty since they may 
not be faced by all of her handicaps. 


Flour and Water 
(Continued from page 22) 


was home again, busily preparing din- 
ner. Sally and Billy kissed her. 

“Mother,” said Billy, “we want to 
watch you make gravy.” 

“Yes, please show us,” said Sally. 

Mother laughed. “You funny chil- 
dren!” she exclaimed. “I’m just about 
ready to make the gravy now, so 
watch carefully.” 

She lifted the lid from the kettle 
on the stove. Both children peered 
into the kettle. It contained rich 
fragrant stew, squares of brown meat, 
carrots, onions, and pieces of potato 
all simmering in brown broth. 

“The stew is ready. Now I shall 
thicken the gravy.” 

“How, Mother, how?” Both chil- 
dren spoke at once. 
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“Well, I put some flour in a bowl 
like this, and add a-little water from 
the faucet. Then I stir it smooth 
like this.” 

“Oh, Mother, you don’t!” 

“Why, children, what’s the mat- 
ter?” Mother looked surprised. 

“That’s the same way Mrs. Dee 
made gravy!” Sally said. 

“And we couldn’t eat it, because 
flour and water make paste,” finished 
Billy. 

“Now what do you mean?” Mother 
asked. 

“Well, don’t you remember that 
Daddy made paste for our kites with 
flour and water?” Billy said. “We 
wouldn’t eat that. How can we eat 
gravy that is made with paste?” 

Mother laughed gaily. “Why, you 
can eat gravy now just as you always 
have! It is made in the same way. 
Look, Pll show you. I'll pour this 
mixture of flour and water into the 
meat juice, stirring all the time so 
that there will be no lumps. The hot 
meat juice cooks the flour. Now see 
what nice brown gravy we have.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Sally began, “I 
wish we didn’t know it was made 
with flour!” 

“Now, what’s the matter with 
flour?” Mother demanded. “It’s made 
from good wheat that ripens in the 
sunshine. Then it is milled in clean 
mills and ground fine. Flour is used 
in ever so many good things to eat 
—bread, cakes and cookies, and— 

“Not in banana cream pie?” Billy 
asked. 

Mother laughed again and rumpled 
Billy’s hair. “Yes, flour is mixed with 
sugar, milk, and eggs, and that is 
what makes the delicious cream fill- 
ing for your favorite pie. “Now,” 
she said, turning back to the stove, 
“I want you to taste the gravy.” 

She placed a teaspoon in each 
child’s hand. With a large spoon she 
filled the small ones. The children 
tasted it, 

“Why, Mother, it tastes just the 
way gravy always has!” Billy ex- 
claimed. 

Sally looked at her brother. “I 
think I'll still like gravy,” she said. 

“And I will, too,” chimed in Billy. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 25 and 64) 


In libraries or other public places, 
pictures are sometimes exhibited on 
a booklike bulletin board with leaves 
fastened to an upright pole. It does 
not occupy much wall space. 

To construct such a book for dis- 
playing color miniatures, heavy wrap- 
ping paper is folded back and forth, 
like an accordion, with the- inner 
creases sewed or tied together. The 
miniatures are pasted on each page. 
Several arrangements should be tried 
before the miniatures are pasted in 
place. The title and name of the 
artist, together with interesting in- 
formation about the painting and the 
location of the original, should appear 
on the same page with the miniature. 

The top and bottom of this book- 
like bulletin board are tied to an up- 
right standard, such as a costumer, 
or fastened securely to the wall at 
eye level. The library and lunch- 
room are suitable places to display 
miniatures in this way. 
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sy GO TO SO FHROREL AMD _ 6 papes—en easy workbook for 
ADVENTURES IN THEORYLAND—The intermediate 
meets friends in the chord Sandip andl ouites Bit eeer 
dies. Price 36 cents. 


Write for 88-pa peune ote of over 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. it free on request. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 


APPLICATION «4.0 
29° puoTos $17 


wie Finest real photo copies, size 24x3K, 
p=. double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, 
.? Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original] 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mina, 
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Invitations - Announcements 
We ddi j n 100 Engraved - $13.50 
gS including two envelopes. 
Write for Samples 100Imitation Deeet® 00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 
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Take your choice of these famous National Parks and other 
colorful vacation regions. There's scenic grandeur to thrill you 
... and healthful recreation. 





Go there in comfort. Enjoy complete relaxation from the minute 
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FACTS! 


FACTS become alive—are understood and 
remembered when properly related and dramatized 
through picture and text. When this practice is 
followed in the preparation of educational materi- 
als, clear and accurate concepts are developed. 


A typical example: 
Take the bare historical facts which the striking 
picture at the right illustrates: 


In 480 B.C. the Greek and Persian navies 
engaged in a decisive battle in the narrow strait 
between the island of Salamis and the coast 
of Attica. The Greeks were victorious. 


Now see below how these facts come alive 


when properly related and enriched with other 
facts bearing upon this historic battle. Note too 
how such a fact-telling picture aids complete 
understanding. 


The facts Comptonized 

for a history lesson 

Under SALAMIS, in its regular alphabetical place 
in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, we find that 
this is one of the decisive battles of the world, 
the final effort of the Persians under Xerxes to 
conquer the Greeks. 

The Greeks under the persuasion of their cun- 
ning statesman, Themistocles, decided to risk 
everything on the maneuverability of their fleet 
in the narrow strait. The Greek ships were long 
and slim, especially fitted with ramming prows. 
They had rowers below and were packed with 
soldiers on the light upper decks. They rammed 
the Persian ships, holding them in close combat. 
Though the Persian ships outnumbered the 
Greek vessels three to one, they were so heavy 
and so crowded in the narrow waters that the 
lighter, more maneuverable Greek ships had a 
superior advantage. Two hundred of the Persian 
ships were sunk; others were captured. The rest 
turned and fled. 

Further reference to “Persian Wars” at the 
close of the article enables the reader to follow 
the efforts of the Persian Empire at the height 
of its power to carry its conquests to Greece and 
extend Asiatic despotism to Europe. 


The above is typical of the Compton presen- 
tation, not only in history, but in geography, 
science, literature, fine arts, and all other fields 
of learning. 
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THE GREEK NAVY SAVES EUROPE AT SALAMIS 


Here the Greeks are crushing the invading Persians by rammi 
men. The Greek war galleys were specially designed for this kin 


ng their vessels while raining darts and stones upon the 
of fighting—long and slim, packed with rowers below 


and soldiers on the light upper deck. All the details of costumes, ships, and weapons are based upon careful research. 


THE ABOVE 1S AN ACTUAL PAGE FROM COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1948 Compton's now ready 


Seven large printings of Compton's have come from the 
press since announcement of the postwar edition in the 
summer of 1946. They are nowin useinschools, libraries, 
and homes throughout the land. Because of the con- 
tinuous revision policy pioneered by Compton's, new 
materials have been constantly flowing into each new 
printing. The great expansion in number of pages and 
new materials make the '48 Compton's the greatest value 
in its field. Get the best for your school or classroom. 


TEACHERS: Should you desire an enlarged reproduction of the 
ebove picture in full color (9 x 12) for your classroom, just send 
your name, position, school, and 10 cents to cover mailing. 


Write for information, prices and terms 


ij 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY °* 1000 North Dearborn Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 














